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THE DISRUPTION OF PARTIES, HERE AND IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


As to governments, this fact is clear: that in no country 
not absolutely aristocratic, can there exist of necessity less than 
two eke wh nor can there, of a like necessity, be more. There 
may be factions divided upon minor issues, mere sectional dis. 
putes, or what we call ism-atic di a ee But in no country 
having more than the will of a single individual to be its law, 
whether governed by a prescriptive oligarchy, as in Britain, or 
by a self- ele -ctive hierarchy as in Rome, or by the whole body 
of the people, as amongst ourselves, can there be more or less 
than two antagonistic camps. 

In Russia, Austria, and in France where the divergence of 
individual opinion is suppressed, at least in its expression, by 
the ipse dixit of a dictator, the natural and healthy — 
of two great rival parties takes the form of a thousand abnor- 
mal and occult cons spiracies. 

In Britain, hitherto there have been whigs and tories; in 
tome, the adherents of an absolute papacy and their rivals, 
who would make the triple crown a mere bauble in the hands 
of the ig earnest disciples of Loyola; amongst ourselves 
the people rallied equally around the federal and democratic 


standards. 
1] 
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We say that whigs and tories have hitherto been the rivals 
contending for the control of Britain’s policy. That they no 
longer are so, the coalition cabinets of Aberdeen, the incapable, 
and Palmerston, the insidious, sufficiently attest. The whig 
and tory issues ‘have unwittingly accomplished their design ; 
and must now make room for graver, sterner, and more hostile 
questionings. For whigs and tories were but two rival branches 
of a dominant and ambitious aristocracy, each hostile to the 
other, but united in their still bitterer hostility to popular ad- 
vancement. They used the monarch as a mere ai utomaton, a 
puppet to be obeyed and adored by the people so long as he 
subserved the wishes of his lordly prompters—a pup ypet to 
whose shoulders by dexterous sophistries and the claptrap of 
a constitution, they could shuffle off any inconvenient respon- 
sibility or too ‘intolerable des spotism. 

Until within the past few years, the aristocracy had absolute 
possession of what, with courtly sarcasm, they called the House 
of Commons. His Grace the Duke of Marmalade had his he- 
reditary seat and vote up-stairs; his sons the Marquis of An- 
chovy, and the lords Henry, Augus stus, Fitzplantagenet, and 
Charles all occupied their rotten boroughs in the popular 
branch and to the popular cost. When the farce ofan elec- 
tion came, each titled county magnate sent down his rescript 
to his agent: “Tell the chaw-bacons on my property either to 
vote for my nephew, the Hon. Shuffle T: adpole and my friend, 
Mr. Toady Fitznoodle, or to prepare to face my strongest t and 
most legitimate displeasure.” In other words, they might 
obey their consciences at the sacrifice of lands and home; or 
preserve their freedom by the entailment of utter ruin’ on 
themselves and families. And so the aristocracy controlled 
alike the king and the commons, and yet managed to escape 
the dangerous responsibility of such a power, so exercised ; 
and when the people grew enraged at some more than ordinary 
grievance, the commons made a mighty show of popul: wr deter- 
mination; they pointed to the throne and muttered Cromwell’s 
name ; and the monarch pointed back to the ministry, and the 
ministry retorted on the peers; and the peers protested that 
king and commons had conspired against them, and that the 
enormous and undue authority which the people arrogated 
was becoming every day more dangerous! And so the three 
estates of the realm ‘played thimble-rig with responsibility ; and 
when the people thought they had “fixed “the little joker’ 
under crown, or the woolsack, or the speaker’s chair, be- 
hold! they were ‘deceived by combination, and relapsed into 
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despairing apathy. The government of the mightiest empire 
this world has ever seen was gambled for by about five hun- 
dred families, and the game ‘ ud this advantage to its players 
that, whoever lost, the British people paid the stakes. 

Such was the system of the British Government; and whigs 
and tories were as such its rightful and prope rexponents. The 
former played the crown against the whigs; the whigs, when 
hard pressed, played the people as their counterb: lancing 
trump. And thus the tories out of office were whigs in 
theory ; and the whigs in office were very truculent tories in 
fact. And both, in heart and spirit and deed, were banded 
oligarchs, having the sup ypression of popular right for their fun- 
damental object—the tories desiring to meet t and conquer it by 
open force; the whigs preferring to cajole and swindle it out 
of its existence. 

But every temporary gain that the whigs made in their 
rivalry, they effected at a permanent cost; ae trivial con- 
session made to popular clamor both incre: ased the appetite of 
the claimants for a share in their own government and in- 
creased, moreover, the means at their command whereby their 
wishes ‘could be realized, Thus the Reform Bill was intro- 
duced, alike to suppress discontent and ingratiate the whig 
ruling faction with the masses: and when its miserable god- 
father, Lord John Russell, produced his crippled bantling, and 
declared that it was “the final measure of concession,” he 
could not see, for his lack of foresight, = the bantling so 
sedulously swathed in cerements, and crippled by red tape, 
would inevitably outgrow restraint and become a Revolution 
in its manhood. 

That manhood is now imminent: the mutterings of that re- 
volution may be heard. The feudal enemies, in presence of 
their ane foe, now coiilesce and attempt by their united 
strength to bear back the impending danger. Democrac y has 
come of age in England; and whigs and tories are no more. 
The veil has been rent in tw ‘ from the top to the bottom; 
the idol of aristocratic prestige lies buried under the corpses of 
the fifty thousand soldiers, starved, massacred, or frozen on 
the bleak heights of the Crimea; and while the pirate crew of 
lordly Ministers and Right Hon. Nincompoops roar, wrangle, 
and recriminate, the rat of the London Times takes leave of 
the ruined ship of State, and with its rat-like instincts abuses 
now what of late it deified as “the envy and the admiration 

of surrounding nations.” 

Aristocracy and democracy stand face to face in England; 
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and one must fall—and which it is not difficult to predict. 


The former may, and not unlikely will, endeavor to stave off 


the evil day by giving to the crown (under cover of the 
‘“‘exigencies of the war”) an imperial and unlimited authority. 
Already we see hints to this effect through all the aristocratic 
journals of Great Britain: the government of the I'rench as- 
sassin is lauded to the skies, and the hireling writers zealously 
ejaculate, “Oh! had we some such system of concentrated au- 
thority, how different a history would this Crimean campaign 
acquire !” 


faving given this brief review of the present disruption of 


British parties, we have now to notice the same remarkable 

henomenon amongst ourown. For it can not be denied, even 
the most sanguine whig or democrat, that these names have 
ceased to represent the two great political camps into which 
our people aie divided. 

Originally hostile to the simple democratic principle which 
the wise founders of these united republics made the key-stone 
of the Constitution—the whigs, or federalists, were reluctantly 
compelled to accept a condition repugnant to their desires 
and aspirations: some of them still hankered for the flesh-pots 
and fat places with which a British Colonial Secretary used 
occasionally to reward the loyalty of a devoted Colonist; while 
very many were enraged to see the people elevated to an actual 
sovereignty—whereas, to the federal mind, a federal oligarchy 
would have been in ev ery way more agreeable. A National 
Bank, with all its unlimited, incomputable influence, was just 
such an instrument of corruption and intimidation as the whigs 
desired: with the keys of the treasury in their hands, and the 
credit of the country and the control of commerce absolutely 
vested in the executive, and that executive a mere creature 
of their own—they still had hopes of curtailing the injudicious 
liberty which Thomas Jefferson had planned, and the people 
by their strong right hands achieved. They would not openly 
abolish vote by ballot : but by their bank, its favors, and its 
terrors, they wou! secretly em: sculate what they dared not 
publicly atinsk: “6 was a specious scheme, and one which 
threatened a success that would be ruinous to freedom. Each 
day its corrupting influence became more bold and profligate ; 
each day the men of wealth and large commercial speculation 
became more inextricably entangled in its meshes; if they 
resisted, it could crush them into bankruptey; while they 
flattered and promoted it, their paper met a ready discount. 
The history of that bank seems now to us like a hideous and 
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unreal night-mare; and yet had it not been for the iron nerve 
and self-devoted wisdom of Andrew Jackson—had that great 
federal freedom-crusher been able to cajole or conquer the 
jealous anxieties and ever-watchful genius of “Old Hickory,” 
our country would have this day been the paay toy of the 
meanest and the foulest money-tyranny that earth has yet 
witnessed. But Jackson gave to whiggery its death-blow ; and 
that it lingered on with intermittent syncopes until the last 
presidential election is s merely another proof of the ‘“ cohesive 
power of public plunder.” 

There is no whig party proper at the present day: no demo- 
cratic party proper at the present day. There are whigs and 
democrats ; but their parties, as distinctive organizations with 
regular principles and platforms, are now the legitimate orna- 
ments of our grand political museum. One party can not 
stand without another to oppose it; and the utter annihilation 
of the whigs entailed the prostration of their enemies. One 
side of the arch can not stand if you remove the other: it is 
the pressure of an almost equal opposition that combines indi- 
viduals into a mass. 

The power of federalism. was broken by the arrest of the 
national bank; it has been destroyed by the gradual ascend- 

ney which British proclivities and, their natural sequence, 
abolition treason have gained in the w hig councils. ‘I'he ablest 
leaders of the present movement now openly proclaim that war 
upon the South, and war against the Constitution, form the 
legitimate mission of the party whose traditions they ae ; 
they accept the aid of every “faction that will swear fealty to 
their cardinal dogma, and, in return for such fealty, offer their 
whole influence and advocacy to the advancement of whatever 

‘ism” their precious recruits have fixed their hearts upon. 
Mormonism, Spiritualism, Bloomerism, Millerism, Socialism, 
Woman’s-rights-ism, Protectionism, Anti-marriage-ism, Anti- 
Rent-ism — whatever “ ism,” whatever cause either knavery 
may Sugg est or a frenzied br: ain find attraction in, these self- 
made leaders of degenerate whiggery adopt and it corporate 
in their disunion creed. They have seduced many worthless 
democrats moreover into their unclean fold; and we wish them 
every joy of their allies. 

We have not deemed it necessary, nor do we now deem it, 
to make more than a passing allusion to moribund Know-No- 
thingism. ‘The motive which originated the Hindoo associa- 
tion was doubtless good. Warm- tr apie and enthusiastic 
youths grew weary of the vileness and the villainy of dema- 
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gogues; and finding the whig party in utter ruin, and the 
democratic party in a state of internal feud, they felt the 
a of ambition, so natural to adolescence, and deter- 
mined themselves to re medy this evil or perish in the attempt. 
They went to work with a vehemence which argued = for any 
pern nanent success ; they did not stop to examine the things 
that had really disgusted and estranged them from both whigs 
and democrats, (more especially from the whigs;) but seized 
upon the first good “cry” that came to hand, and (as Lola 
Montez proclaimed aloud that she — been ruined and was 
still persecuted by the Jesuits) so, these aspiring and unhesi- 
tating youths now declaimed, with all the eloquence of a de- 
bating club, that the Society of Jesus had a council in every 
State, an menage in every village, a spy in every family, and 
a fixed resolve in every Jesuitical heart to - the U nion hand 
and foot, and carry it bodily te the foot oft . Pete “4 "g chair. 

But it would be cruel as well as useless z break a broken 
reed; they meant well, did those unthinking ‘Hindoos: and 
when their zeal finds a worthy channel, and their worship a 
fitting shrine in the new Constitutional party t i at is so rapidly, 
though silently being formed, we have every trust they will 
again become ‘respectable and useful youths. Let them read 
St. Paul’s eulogy of Christian charity, and endeavor to apply 
his precepts to their fellow-citizens of foreign bi th. 

What, then, is the inevitable upshot of this entire disrup- 
tion? We think there, can not be a doubt, and we look for- 
ward to the issue without fear. There will arise from this 
general confusion a purified and mpeg unt democracy—whe- 
ther called by that name, or called the Constitutional party, it 
matters little. And on the other hand, we shall have all the 
factious fanatics and frenzied factions arrayed around the abo- 
lition standard. All true republicans and men who venerate 
the Constitution upon one side; all traitors and disorganizers 
on the other. Who that believes in an over-ruling Providence 
can question the result ? 


) 
] 
i 
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Dy A EF 2 Oo F. 


| “Tt was just a year ago that I was the means of instituting the revolutionary tribunal. May 
God and man forgive me for what I then did; but it was not that it might become the scourge of 


humanity.”’—Danton, 


Tue haughty Tribune’s life 
Was drawing to its dark and dismal close, 
And many a gloomy thought usurped in strife 
That hour of gathering woes. 


For the last time he stood 
Among the herd who shrank before his name, 
And proudly bore himself against the flood 
Of undeservéd shame. 


He braved them as their lord, 
With voice of thunder and with eye a-flame 
Thrilling with fear the fierce, besotted Luxe, 
Who envied his great fame. 


The ghastly Robespierre 
, Shrank from the terror of the storm he raised; 
St. Just beheld his cloudy front with fear, 
And trembled as he gazed. 


He pointed to the past— 
His services to France and freedom’s cause ; 
Taunts and defiance at his foes he cast— 
Sworn traitors to all laws! 


Blood he had caused to flow, 
When Freedom's price was blood and blood alone. 
He could not gaze on agony and woe, 

When that excuse had flown. 
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For this—and he must die ! 
Champion of Mercy and of Freedom proved— 
And he must see insatiate Murder’s eye 

Gloat o’er the land he loved. 


This is he doomed to bear! 
But yet his soul, emerging from the tomb, 
Will on the banquet of the guilty glare— 
A retributive doom. 


Day passed—but not before 
His howling foes their sentence sent abroad; 
He heard the clanging of the dungeon door, 
Yet stood erect—unawed ! 


But when the solemn night 
Displayed her pitying stars in heaven’s high dome, 
He felt the lordly consciousness of might 

To gentler thoughts give room. 


The scenes of youth again 

Before his softened vision were unrolled ; 

Sad voices whispered, that were joyous then ; 
Hands touched him that were cold. 


Oh! gloriously they came, 
In shining garments through the darkness driven ; 
His dungeon faded, or, at worst, became 

A vestibule to heaven. 


Again the green hill towers, 
Up which he strained with boyhood’s hurrying breath, 
While yet uncrowned, nor conscious of those powers 
Which purchase fame—and death. 


What riches memory hath! 

His mother, father, and those early friends, 

Who watched with flushing cheek his upward path— 
O God! and here it ends! 


He had won fame—but now 
Her gilded mask veiled anguish under pride ! 
The envied laurels burning on his brow 

He cast with scorn aside. 
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Oh! for one glorious hour 

Of his free boyhood under the free heaven, 

Not trammeled by the crown and curse of power, 
His fame he would have given. 


* * * * * * * + - 


Dawn broke—and at its breath, 
All softer passions in his breast were urned ; 
Against the surges of despair and death 
The Tribune grimly turned. 


Twas his last day of life, 
Yet many a barb of bitter jest he hurled; 
The smiling front betrayed no inward strife— 
He knew and scorned the world. 


Grandly he marched to death, 
With a calm scorn and a prophetic eye— 
sold, stern, gigantic to his latest breath, 
He well knew how to die. 


He died—his spirit soared— 
He died and Freedom staggered in his blood ; 
It was the signal, and the Fates outpoured 
O’er France the crimson flood. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN LITERATURE. 


THE most striking characteristic of Grecian literature is 
doubtless its genuineness and that unborrowed intellectual 
development which has excited the wonder and admiration 
of all after-tims S. [t is emp] hatically a national literature, the 
indigenous product of a virgin soil, and not the stunted growth 


of a transplante 1 oe The Greeks were not servile copyist 

or imitators, but the ginators of every branch ‘of literature 
in which they exce Th at was a just and candid remark 
of Cicero’s, when he exclaimed, “ ile, omnium doctrinarui \ 
unventrices, Athene !” To our mind there is something morally 

sublime in the wonder-working faculties of a great people, ex- 

ercising boundless dominion over the world of thought which 

they ha | themselv: Ss discovered. To ps from the known to 

the unknown, even in physical speculati ( f 
genius to which few may aspire, and w 
wonder by what peculiar felicity the Grecian mind was en- 
abled to shake off the fetters which bound it to the « arth and 
assert its heaven-born original—by what ee charm it 
was empowered to break the spell which h: id sO | 
the world by what miraculous energy 1 ‘ d « 

for the famished nations and brought out t rills of water tre 

the barren rock. The o1 ily land to which they could possibly 
be indebted was Kgypt, where apon } nth yanks of the Nile was 
seen the first organization of civil society, and where the arts 
of peace were cherished, while the rest of man! kind were 
banded in savage hordes; but that their obligations were 
slight and unit nporta . may be at once in df a con- 
sideration of the peculiar and distinctive ean eter of the two 
peoples. The whole senialaaaboee -the foundation and supe 

structure of society and civilization in the one was radically 


) manna 


m 
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different from that of the other. Among the Egyptians all 
knowledge was confined to the esoteric order of the priests 
and rulers, while the mass bowed down in the most profound 
ignorance and abject superstition before Apis and the sacred 
crocodile. ‘Their hieros glyp hic lore has been compared to the 
mummies embalmed in their own catacombs, wrapped in a 
thousand folds that preserve the form, but preserve it with 
the living principle gone. The majestic pyramid and towering 
obelisk are monuments at once of the mighty and misdirected 
mind of ancient Egypt; they attest the pride in superiority 
of the few and the degradation of the many—everlasting me- 
mentos of her glory and shame. In Athens, the whole mass 
shared an equality of civil rights and a community of privi- 
leges, — the sailor on the Pirzeus to Pericles the ‘Olympian. 
It was a cultivated and refined ‘ ‘mol ,” which criticised a frieze 
by Phidien applauded a speech of Hyperides, and hissed or 
clapped the drama of Euripides. Theophrastus had dwelt a 
long time at Athens, and piqued himself on the correctness of 
his pronunciation. A huckster-woman, with whom he was 


chaffering in the market, detected his foreign accent, and ad- 
dressed hans to his great mortification as To Zéve ; Demosthenes 
was hooted from the rostrum for an incorrect accentuation of a 
single letter, and when, by a forensic finesse, he p “ osely mis- 
pronounced a word, he was corrected by a simultaneous outery 
of the w hole sassembly. It woul — — our own John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke was n ot a greater ‘kler for ort! Llocpy than 
this Athenian “mob.” A soc ial organiz ee ther ines so essen- 
tially diverse from the Egyptian, it is evident, could not possi- 


bly have bee n derived from — The beck had advanced 
through the initial stages of their civilization, had poured forth 
from an exhaustless source the eueatie of poesy, had given 
birth to agitating forms of eloquence, and founded a mighty 
dynasty, while Kgypt was regarded as a far-off land, over 
which brooded a solid and unapproachable mystery. 

Instead of imitating or borrowing the wisdom of Egypt, they 
were rather inclined to bowin awe before it : it seems to have 1m- 
pressed them with a feeling of solemnity, similar to that which 
the son of Misraim himself experienced as he bent in worship at 
the mysterious veiled statue upon which was inscribed, “I am 
all that has ears that shall be, and none among mortals has 
hitherto taken off my veil.” The learned and cunning priests 
delighted to ‘impose, by their vast pretensions to antiquity, 
upon the credulity of “the children,” as they ridiculously 
styled the Greeks: when Solon was travelling thro ugh Egypt 
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in quest of knowledge, they derided him with the taunt that the 
Greeks had not among ‘the m one ancient dogma derived from the 
tradition of their fathers, nor one branch of knowledge « rere’ 
with the hoar of time.* 

It is evident that the Greeks looked upon the “ gift of the 
Nile” with something of awe and veneration, even in the days 
of Herodotus, and after they had overthrown the armies and 
humbled the pride of the Persian. They drank in with a 
greedy ear all the wondrous stories related | by the “ old father of 
history,” who more justly deserves to be called the father of his- 
toric romance. With a childish simplicity of mind, they pon- 
dered over his accounts of monstrous men and birds and 
beasts—of fountains which grew hot at the rising sun, intricate 
labyrinths whose mazes no man could thread, rivers that flowed 
from an unknown source, . iples upon which were carved 
mysterious symbols, eternal obelisks inscribed with secrets too 
sacré dl t to be utte red. Tl he reli gion of the Greeks Was doubtl SS 
indebted for many of its myths to that of the E ryptians ; but 
this surely is not to be wondere . at, as at all anomalous, when 
even many of the ceremonial rites and institutions 3 of the chosen 
people of God have their aia ‘types in the mystic wo rship of 
that strange land in which they had sojourned, an 1d from which 
they departed under the guidance of a leader, whose praise it 
was to be skilled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. Bi 
whatever was thus appropri: ated by the Greeks passed through 
an entire transformation in its accommodation to their own pe- 
culiar capacities of belief; so that what was engrafted seemed 
like the natural efflorescence of the parent stem. Imaginative 
and airy, they found little congeniality in the sublime but ob- 
scure pantheism of the Egyptian hierophants as they sought to 
trace 





ut 
r} 
ri 


“«__ the wide extended plan 
Which links in bonds of brotherhood the beetle and the man.” 


The architecture and statuary of the two nations are strik- 
ingly characteristic of the respective Pantheons which they con- 
spired to beautify and adorn. The Egyptians seemed to have 
aimed, by the massive and ponderous structure of their tem- 
les, whose very columns threatened to burst from the seekate 
‘sting upon the m, and by colossal sphinxes, 


’ 
i 
re 


“ Staring right on with calm eternal eyes” 


* Vide Plato in his “ Timzeus,” (Vol. vii. p. 8, Leip, ed.) 
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upon the beholder, as though endowed with reason but refusing 
to speak, to express that aliquid immensum infinitumaque, which 
they at the same time felt to be unutterable. Their minds were 
filled with a conception, that by its vastness eludes the firm 
grasp of thought, and stretches into the boundless domain of 
imagination: they strove to embody the infinite in the finite. 
But to the rationalistic art of the Greeks a different problem 
was proposed: their religion was the worship of the beautiful, 
and they delighted to send their thoughts upon vast excur- 
sions amidst all that was fair and good until the y were lost in 
the contemplation of that fair and first good w hich, like a glit- 
tering apex, crowns the symmetrical py ramid of their mytho- 
logical system. ‘The be: auty which the eye drank in and the 
heart vaietinnl was reproduced in the Parthenon by the creat 
ive art of Phidias and still beams in the “ statue that enchants 
the world.” 

The influence, therefore, of Keypt upon the civilization, liter- 
ature, and art of the Greeks was demonstrably slight. They 
regarded no pre decessors or rivals as objects of imitation, and 
hence the whole east of their thought was original and natural ; 
and the rise, progress, and decline of their literature was in ac- 
cordance with the order of ap tet tape rude, then gradually 
moulded into elegance, and finall y polis shed into insipidity. 
‘The early Greeks,” says an eminent critic, ‘had but one task 
to perform : they were in no danger of comparisons or imputa- 
tations of plagiarism, and wrote down whatever struck them 
as just and impressive, without fear of finding that they had 
been stealing from a predecessor. The wide world was before 
thenf, in short, unappropriated and unmarked by any preced- 
ing footstep, and they took their way without any hesitation by 
the most airy he ights and sunny vi alle ys.” Emerging from the 
uncouth barbarism of a pre-historical age, they described every 
object and incident which came under their obs ervation with 
all that fervor of inspiration which can =? exist in a rude era 
of natural emotions and untainted feelings, before reflection 
and generalization have imparted to language a philosophical 
dialect. There is a poetic image ry of expression peculis ir to the 
men of a fresh age, which arises at once from their greater sus- 
ceptibility to the illusions of fancy, and is the — ite conse- 
quence resulting from the pauc ity of their language. More, we 
think, is due to this latter consideration than has A en generally 
conceded. No language is more highly im: ini itive than that 
of the rude sons of our western forests, and we thiuk the figura- 
tive dialect in which they clothe their conceptions is attr ibuta- 
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ble in a great de; gree to the necessity which 1 compels them, in 
dese ribing : abstract qualities or general ideas, to emp loy the few 
symbols whicl h compose their ordinary medium of intercourse 
in a metaphorical signification. In the Indian it can not, as in 
the Greek, arise so much from that natural excitability of 
mind, which is fostered in a rude age, and which invariably 
characterizes a poetic temperament ; for the rigid discipline 
to which he subjects himself, tends to suppress this impassioned 
ardor of feeling and delicate sensibility to external iy mpressions, 
He is, in fact, the untutored stoic of f the woods, and if his lan- 
guage were derived from his mental habitudes alone, we should 
find it to resemble the curt and formal laconism of Sparta. 
There is, however, a natural proneness in men of rude and 
uncultivated minds, to suffer themselves to be deluded by their 
own imaginations, and, like Prospero, to start in affright at the 
spectres which their own fancy has conjured up. These illu- 
sions, in which consists the power of true poet try, to induce a 
belief of the actual presence and being of that which has only 
an ideal existence, are more vivid and impressive in a dark age 
before the licht of pgs has been too widely diffused. 
We all know that to an ignorant and superstiti us person, 
whose mind is impressed w ith stories of goblins and apparitions, 
there is no time so weird and alarming as the faint and dubious 
wilight at the dusky dawn of day, whe n there is just sufficient 
ight to reveal to his startled vision the din nly y-detine l forms of 
the objects around him: whatever the eye can not clearly dis- 
tinguish is distorted — by the imagination, - vert ti ng the most 
familiar sights into “ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire ;” and 
as the increasing licht of day “dispels these dec pt ive appear 
ances, SO also the adv: ncl 1g r lis oht t of knowl d re ant l science ie 
pels the ideal creations of the ‘“‘vision and the faculty divine.” 
But o casionally in an age of general illumination, we meet 
with a few instances in w vhicl h the poetic ti temperament q' uite 
absorbs the powers of reason and just discrimination. John 
Bunyan, in whose mind an overgrown imagination ran riot, 
affords an apt exemplification - the mental state which we 
have be ni endeavoring to de ‘seril " He was in the world but 
not of it, among men but not of th ‘m; he lived, as Judge Kd- 
monds and the § spirit- rappers now live, in a world of his own 


oan and pe yp ‘dit with the creatures which his own fancy 
‘yngendered. Ilis mind was, in truth, a perfect chamber of 
imagery, hung with hideous an d frightful p ictures of torment- 
ing fiends, or radiant with celestial smiles of ahaa angels, 


ITE T 


Read that most interesting narrative of his religious experience 
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detailed in “Grace Abounding,” where his spirit seems now 
and then to catch some gleam of hope “ heavenly fair,” and 
bursts forth into strains of lyrical rapture, “like a lark rising 
from his bed of grass,” and anon as though “the pains of hell 
got hold up on” him, he is beaten back into the “horrible pit 
and miry clay,” and his ~~ of joy is turned into wailings, a 
dirge lik e the moan of a lost soul. The Pilgrim’s Progress 
towards the bright and smil ng land of Be wlah, which he has 
ee a is to him some thin, g more than mere allegory ; he had 
felt his own feet sinking in the Slough of Despond ; he had 
seen - lyon se his own eyes, as he “strode right across 
his path,” and filled it up; he had gone down into the dark 
valley of the shadow of death—had walked close by the mouth 
of the bottomless gulf, where the flames and the 

torment ascended for ever and ever—where doleful voices and 
fiendish yells smote upon his ears, and the clanking of chains 
sank into his soul ke j iron; he had seated himself among the 
Delectable Mountains, trodden the Enchanted G round, and his 
heart, too, leaped up within him as he beheld from afar the 
land of promise, and drank in the music of celestial voices 
vafted from the streets of pearl and gold, which were gleaming 
in sunlight beyond the cold waters of the black river of death. 
We know no work more psychologically curious than the 
auto-biography of the preaching tinker of Bedfc ord, or one 
which apc vividly depicts the strong delusions which possess 
the mind when the imagination usurps the throne of reason 
and judgment. It is like Delilah making sansie of Sampson 
after she had shorn him of his locks, and the Philistines had 
put out his eyes and bound him in chains of brass. 

But to return to our theme. Ina rude age, the emotions 
are exc ited by every breath which moves over the great deep 
of man’s internal feeling ; and natural sensibility is not repressed 
by a calm and philosophic. — Men have not yet 
learned to reason logically or abstract carefully, and the rational 
faculties of the mi nd are duped by the enchantment of the 
senses. Hence the frenzy, the inspiration, the plenitude of 
belief which filled the eyes of the Homeridse with tears, and 
caused their hair to stand on end and their heart to beat with 
unwonted vehemence,* while the rapt throng that gathered 
around them, stamped and raved alternately with rage and 


sit ke ol 





* Vide Plato’s IQN ;—’Eyo ydo brav eAcewdérTe Aéya, Sak EULTITAaYTAL MOr 
L ad@arpuot, Stav te doBeodv 7H detvor, _ ai toixye¢ loravrat ixw Tot PoPor 
cal 9 Kagdia wydd, (Vol. IIL, Leip. Ed. 
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defiance, or dissol ved in tenderness and pity. To enjoy this 
“‘ fine frenzy, ’ requires a child-like simplicity of mind and an 
enthusiastic c1 redulity, which permits the passions of our nature 
to be transported with an ee estasy of enjoyment. This, we are 


conscious, 1s not the enunciation of any new principle in poet- 


ical criticism; it is a doctrine at least as old as the day of 
. lato, ¢ and it is darkly intimated and expressly taught in many 
f his Dialogues—in his Pheedrus and Gorgii is and Ion; and 
s, moreover, sanctioned by Horace, who, speaking of poetry, 
a 
“ Hic error tamen et levis hc insania, quantas 
Virtutes habeat, sic collige.”’ 


There is a period in the history of every people where their 
early native literature, if they have any, is marked by th 
characteristics to which we have adverte d: and this similarity 
is found not only in the materiel of primitive poety, but in its 
modulation likewise, so that “hes the same airs which are sung 
by the Scottish peasant on the banks of Ayr or bonnie Doon, 
exist among the village children of India, and are chaunted by 
the Bengalese boatman as his bark floats down the Jumna or 
the sacred Ganges.* Of the same nature was the provengal 
poetry which prevailed at a time, over a great part of Europe, 
essentially modified, however, by the spirit of chivalry and th 
Christian religion. The poetry of the beautiful language of 
Oc, was that true poetry of fe ae which is the effervescence 
thrown off from the agitated surface of society—a poetry which 
found a response in the bosom of the An dalusian peasant and 
tichard of the Lion Heart. What ulterior form it might have 
assumed, had the peaceful glens of Languedo c never been 
visited by the fire and sword of Simon d + Montfort, it is im- 
possible to tell. Sudden in its rise, unive oil in its prevale nee, 
and instantaneous in its extinction, it resembles the profuse 
vegetation of an arctic summer, which bursts forth as soon “4 
the ice and snow have passed away, covering the hill-side and 
plain with its verdure, but destined prematurely to wither and 
die beneath the blasts of returning winter. 
Fortunately for the Greeks, fortunately for all mankind, 
their genius, so peculiarly adapted to the production of that 


* “The common people are all fond of singing, and some of th« airs which I used 
to hear from the boatmen and the children in the villages, reminded me of the 
Seotch melodies. I heard more than once ‘My Boy Tammy,’ a ‘Here's 
health to those far away,’ during these twilight walks after my boat was moored 
which wanted only society to make them delightful.” (Bishop Heber’s India.) 
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objective poetry which deals not in dry and impalpable 
abstractions, found interpreters in Hesiod and Homer. We 
can not here pause to discuss whether the Homeric poems 
were originally composed by a number of wandering minstrels 
and sung by them throughout Greece, in detached and broken 
descants, or were poured out from the exhaustless fancy of a 
blind old bard. Whether we choose to believe in a thousand 
Tlomers or in a single one —the thousand-souled—’Opnpoc 
jeuptovodvc —our conception of Grecian genius must be the 
same. What soe par strikes the admiration of the reader, 
in these unrivalled ballads, is the wondrousness of the know- 
ledge which they display, so that we can almost believe with 
Cornutus, the Stoic, that it pleased the heavenly deities, under 
the veil of fables and in the pleasing guise of poetry ‘to give 
mankind all knowledge—logic, rhetoric, philosophy, and art. 
Besides the pleasure which their intrinsic beauties must ever 
impart, they are invaluable historically, as evidences of the 
social condition and every-day life of Greeks. One of the 
most distinguishing traits of Grecian genius observable in its 
primitive poetry is the purity of taste which never ee . 
exaggerated de scription. There is a minuteness of detail, 

is true, which savors of redundance, but the whole is told 
with such a simple and unaffected air, that it oe es not 
the tedious garrulity of drivelling dotage, but rather the pleas- 
ing repetitions of lisping infancy, rejoicing in its newly- 
acquired faculty of speech. The early Greek poets tell every 
thing because nothing had been told before them. 

To the same purity and propriety of their taste is to be 
attributed the grace and elegance of all their mythological 
creations. There is something exceedingly characteristic in 
the early religion of all nations—in the graceful mythology of 
the Greeks, the genie os of the Orientals and the 
demonology of the North. Far different from the light and 
airy forms of the nymphs and naiids with which the Greeks 
peopled every wood and water-course, were the sombre phan- 
toms which haunted the sons of Odin—giants clothed with 
spell-wrought armor, dragons keeping sleepless watch over 
hidden treasure, wailing ‘ghosts that sighed upon the night 
winds, vagrant shadows gliding over the smooth surfaces of 
glassy | 1kes. While the peaks of Parnassus and the fountain 
of Castalia are invested with a charm as the fabled retreat o 
abel and the Muses, the genii and fairies have failed te im- 
part this character of divinity to the enchanted gardens of 
Aladdin on the golden waters of Parisade. But beautiful and 
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even sublime as are some of the mythic fables of the Greeks, it 
is not to what in the technical language of criticism is called 
the machinery of the poems, that the modern reader turns with 

the greatest delight. For us, Jupiter and the Immortals holding 
high debate over the fall of Troy, or mingling with the conte nd- 

ing hosts about its gates, possess inferior attractions to those 
which draw us tow ards the human characters that are revealed 
before us as our fellow-men. It was objected to Homer, by 
Longinus, that he had made the men of the Iliad gods, and his 
gods men; and it is often unquestionably a great relie to turn 
from Olympus with its dissensions and intrigues to the human 
agents that acted their parts around the Scan gate and on 
the walls of Troy. Among them we behold the imperious 
Agamemnon with his stately and sustained elevation; Achil- 
les, the wrathful, the inexorable, who comes to the “ banquet 
of death,” doomed by the fates to return no more to his native 
land; Nestor, whose speech flowed sweeter than honey; the 
craven Paris flying from before the face of injured Menelaus ; 
Hector, laying ‘aside his helmet that its waving crest may not 
frichten his | oy ; Andromache fainting at the sight of Hector 
borne to the chariot of his conqueror and trailing in the dust; 

Priam borne down by the weight of years and a heavier 
load of sorrow, going forth to crave the body of his son, kneel- 
ing at the feet of Achilles, and “kissing those hands the | lood 


stained, the murderous;” Helen lamenting over the orpse of 


Paris, “the fond and gentle-hearted,” charming us, by her love- 
liness and tears of sorrow, into a forgetfulness of her fraility. 
In turning from the Greeks of the Homeric : age to the e: arly 
Romans, we discover at once we have passed to another and a 
far different race of men —a race distinguished om! for a 
rude and rustic simplicity in peace, and an invincible ferocity 
in war. Composed of a heterogeneous mixture of all k sais ds 
and nations and tongues, they were nevertheless united in de- 
votion to their Agreste led, and bent all their energies to its 
aggrandizement. They had founded and reared a city which 
was destined to become the mistress of the world and be pre- 
eminent in arms, as Athens had been in literature and art; and 
had organized a system of government, which, in after-times, 
their generals and pro-cons suls spread over the known world, 
and all before their spoken language had received any definite 
form or stability from literary composition, and while it was so 
constantly fluctuating, that the men of one generation could 
not, without the greatest difficulty, decipher the treaties, records 
and other columnar inserip tions of the prec ‘eding. We have 
no knowledge of any other people arriving at so great a de- 
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eree of grandeur and power in a state of such rude civiliza. 
tion and barbarian ignorance. There seems to have been 
among them a complete and universal predominance of the 
phy sical over the mental; it was enlargement of territory’ and 
_ dominion, not of mind, that was their chief object of national 
concern. It is true they had their heroic SONgS ; that they 
borrowed from Etruria its Attelane farces, and imported from 
the same country the Fescennino verses with its ballet and rail- 
lery ; that the Fratres Arvales chaunted rude hymns to the 
gods; but we look in vain for that higher he r of primitive 


poetry which is to be distinguished from the refrains of sol- 
diers at a military ovation, or the praises of depart d heroes 
celebrated by the guests around a festive board.’ It has been 


conjecture cf in modern times, and with the greatest plausibility, 
that the ballad poetry of the Romans still lives in the fabulous 
legends of their early history ; and Niebuhr, whose incredulity 
upon some subjects often led him into the greatest credul ity 
with regard to othe TS, conceived that there must have been 
extant at one time, in Rome, a grand and complete epic poem, 
commencing (for so he thought it should) with the inaug- 
uration of Tarquinius Priscus, and ending with the battle 
of Lake Regillus. Though we can hardly bring ourselves to 
believe in the existence of = magnificent epopee, we have 
not the least hesitation in believing with Schlegel that the 
fugitive ballads and popular songs whic ‘h in conte stabl Ly i peared 
in the early days of Rome, } have been transmuted into history 
or incorporated with it; that the fabulous birth of Romulus, 
the rape of the ee women, the most poetical combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, the pride of Tarquin, the misfortunes and 
di ath of ries a am the establishment of liberty by the elder 
Brutus—the — war of Porsenna, the steadfastness of 
Scevola, the banishment of Coriolanus, the war which ee 
kindled against his country, the subsequent struggle of his 
feelings and the final triumph of his patriotism at the all-power- 
ful intercession of a mother; that nae and the like cireum- 
stances, if they 2 examined from the proper point of view, 
can not fail to be considered as relics and fragments of the 
ancient heroic traditions and heroic poems of the Romans: but 
the poems themselves have perished for ever; Cicero even in 
his day asked, “ Nostri veteres versus ubi sunt? 


“Quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant, 





Cum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superaret, 
Nec dicti studiosus erat.” Cicero in Bruto, cap. xviii. 


* Vide Cicero's Brutus, chap. xix. 
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‘ 


With these old ballads perished Roman literature, if cor mpo- 
sitions so rude deserve such a name.* That which is known to 
us as the literature of the Latins is a recension of the Greek 
a Greeco- Roman literature, of which almost the only thing 
Roman is the language. It da tes back to Ennias as its Aller 
Homerus; so powerful and lasti ing was the influence of whom 


upon the Romans that they were termed by Quintilian, an En- 


4 


nian people —po} ulus Ennianus. Tt was from the c Aa st ol 
the Greek colonies, planted in Italy along the ancient Calabrian 
coast, that Rome derived her first knowledge of any session 
tions superior to the rugged lays in honor of her heroes and 


* One would imagine from Niebuhr’s positive and dogmatic manner, that these 
lays formed a part of the extant literature of Rome, and that he was as familiar 
ith it as we are with the odes of Horace. Wo. extract from his history as fol- 
lows: “The poems, out of which we cull the history of the Roman kings, were 
resolved into a prose narrative, consisted _ y of such as are detached and with- 
out any necessary connection. The peed of Romulus is an epopee by itself. On 
Numa there can h ave been on ly y short t lays Tullus, the stor ry of the Horatii and 
of the de struction o f Alba, form an e P ic W ole, ] like the poem on Rom) us: inde 1, 


} 
here Livy has preserved a fragment of the poem entire in th 














On the other hand, what is related of Ancus has not a touch of poetic coloring. 
But afterwards, with Tarquinius Priscus, begins a great poem which ends with the 
battle of Regillus. Knowing nothing of the unity which characterizes the most 
per rfect of Greek poems, it — itself into sections answering to the adventures 
in the lay of the Niebelungen.” We heliove it is Vockerodt, who speaks of the 
literary societies that « sisted be fore the flood; Niel buh r is the very man to inform 
us what specific subjects were canvassed by tl ntediluvian Pi } , Maha- 





label. Methuselah, and Lamech. Had he hiv e 7 at the court of Nebuchadnezzar 
he doubtless could have ‘‘made known to the king his dream and the interpretation 
thereof,” as well as Daniel. 


Livy, it seems, has invented in his history a “ fragment of a poem enti t 
old Roman verse.” If to possess the scansion of Saturnian verse be proof of a 
ballad original, we can furnish another “fragment” in that section of the last-men- 
tioned epopee, which rehearses the wrongs of Lucretia: 


* Tace, Lucretia, inquit, Sextus Tarquinius sum, 
Ferrum in manu est, moriere si emiseris vocem,” 


is an extract from Livy, divided almost exactly into the Saturnian meas ire. But 








this alone to our mind proves nc thing . We have somewhere seen the following 
sentence from ‘ Robinson Crusoe” reduced to measure, and which may lead some 
future Niebuhr to argue most learnedly that De Foe, instead of writing a novel, 
was the author of as re species of drama, of which the following is a strophe: } 
‘As I was rummaging about her, . Iambicus dimeter hypercatalectus. 
I found several . ; ; ; Dochmaicus., 
Things that I wanted; . , . Dactylicus dimeter. 
A fire-shovel and tongs, : ‘ Dochmaicus ex epitrito quarto et syllaba. 
Two brass kettles, ‘ ‘ . Dochmaicus. 
A pot to make choco ol: ; 5 Periodus brachycatalectus. 
Some horns of fine glaze a powder, . LEuripideus. 
A grid-iron and seve- . ; ‘ Dactylica peuthimimeris. 





Ral other necessaries,” . . Basis anapzstica cum syllaba. 
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demigods. How long she would have remained without in- 
venting a native literature worthy of the name, had not cap- 
tive Greece, in the words of Horace, taken captive her rude 
conqueror, and introduced the arts into rustic Latium, we have 
no means of deciding. As it was, her invention was forestalled, 
and her intellectual eye, ins ead of being aided to explore 
“ untrod l n heights,” was dazzled by the excess of light which 
~— ian genius shed around it; but probably i it was better even 

, for tl at eye might have remained for aes sed had it not 
be en couched by Bees ‘e. The original po ary of Rome—the 
ball: ids which rehearsed the valor of Herminius, the mournful 
fate of Virginia, the heroic self-devotion of Cation was suf- 
fered to sink into oblivion; while the senator and plebeian 
flocked to the theater on Mount Aventine to applaud a homely 
version of Antiopa by Livius, or the Medea of Ennius. To 
the Camcene of L: itium succe ede d the Muses of Greece, and 
the loose numbers of the Saturnian measure gave place to the 
majestic flow of the Swati ter. 

The Romans, however, are not the only people who have 
been taken captive by the refinement and art of their enemies. 
The Arabi dians, after having almost extinguished literature and 
science by the devastating conquests of a rude and fanatic sol- 
diery in the s eventh century, were converted during the eighth 
into the almost sole cultivators of lett rs: the same people 
wae. ha l nee Kgypt and swept over the land of the Magi 
and Chaldee, , and | laid waste the smiling plains of Asia —— 
during one century, in the next, under - Haroun al Raschid and 


Al-Mamot im, literally ransacked these countries in search of 
bodies and pai irchment and works Nee art, so that hundreds of 


camels might be seen enter! ng Bas od: ul t, lac len with the intellect- 
ual treasures of the very nations they had depopulated, and 
whose libraries they had burnt. The Tyrtean strains of the 
Cambrian harpers- ‘the lays of “high-born Hoel and the 
soft Llewe lyn,’ vere chaunted by the courtiers in the royal 


halls of the “ruthless king” Edward. The gaya sciencia of 


( 


the Spanish cavaliers was derived from the hostile knights 
of refined Grenada, and at no time did the literature of the 
Moors acquire a greater ascendence over the mind of Spain 
than when the Catholic banner of the cross was hung out 
from the watch-tower of the Alhambra along with the cres- 
cent flag of the Moslems. 

Such then, as we have stated, was the origin of literature 
among the Romans, and, as its institution was due to ac- 
knowledged plagiarism and the most slavish imitation, so also 
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its subsequent amplification was effected by the depredations 
they committed upon the literary wealth, the poetry, elo quenc 
and philosophy of their refined and polis shed neighbors of elder 
Greece. The spirit of conquest, which had so long tended to 
retard their progress in civilization and refinement, no longer 
clogged but guided and accelerated their steps; and the day 
which witnessed the overthrow of the Achzan league and t 

subjection of Greece under a Roman pro-consul, signalized her 
intellectual supremacy over the minds of the rude conquerors, 
whom, then as afterwards, in the palmiest days of their glory, 


she regarded as little better than barbarians. Betwee1 

. = . . ¥ ) ° , 
ception, sees, of Greek and Roman literature, there 1 
the widest diffe rence : the one was he b ld sally of or] i] 


and inventive genius, essaying an untrie dd excursion: the other 


an entrance upon a road, which ny been already opened, tl 
hills graded, the valleys filled up, and every y obstruction re- 
mov wid: The Greeks de ‘lighted te ) ‘foll ow nature, and ever kept 


T 
heir eye with admiring reverence upon all that was fair and 
eautiful and good: the bensiane followed the Greeks—afar off, 
and kept their eye upon the finger-boards which they had 
erected. Having thus imperfectly noticed the rising dawn of 
literature in. Greece and Rome, we will prese1 itly proceed to a 
consideration of the respective periods i in the history of the two 
nations at which it attained its highest splendor—the ages of 
Pericles and Augustus. 

In all antiquity there are probably no two eras more inter- 
esting or illus er us than the administration of oe in 

thens and the rule of Augustus in the imperial city of the 
world. The former seems to have been the great eiieol liment 
of Grecian art and genius: the latter seated upon th Abenaa el 
universal dominion, swayed a sceptre which View and Hora 
loved to wrap with sprays of bay and myrtle. There are 
probably no two names in the annals of biography, which 
awaken in the mind of the classical scholar so many pleasing 
reminiscences, and around which gather so many associations 
of our school-boy novitiate: types of whatever is great and 
glorious in Greek and Roman story, they act like the magic 
incantation of some charmed word of Arabian fable, at whose 
utterance the portals of memory fly open, revealing a thousand 
cherished recollections of our childhood, the familiar school- 
room, the loved class-mates, the revered preceptor, the well- 
thumbed lexicon, the soiled Xenophon, and the dog-eared 
Horace. They are bright particular stars, each constituting the 


nucleus of a constellation of luminaries, from which shall issue 
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rays of light and glory to the remotest times and generations. 
[t has been the rare province of a few choice and imperial 
spirits, to stamp upon their own sa all after-time the indelible 
impress of their genius and memorial of their fame. In the 
history of our race, there have been a very few, who nobly 
emancipating themselves from the shackles of ionorance and 
superstition, have risen superior to those three often passive 
yet ever potent agencies—time, place, and circumstance: a very 
few, who, like Homer looming up amidst the faint gray light 
that precedes the dawn of civilization, have scattered “ the rear 
of darkness,” and projected the gigantic shadow of their fame 
far beyond the narrow precincts of a single land or age 


* A shadow which shall grow 
As down the heaven of time the sun descends, 
And o’er the world shall throw 
Its image, till it sinks where blends 


Time’s dim horizon with eternity.” 


But small, very small is the number of those whom Heaven 
has dispate ‘hed on a mission so glorious or intrusted with so 
proud a eke rative. In giving expression to the “lively 
oracles” of genius, or in working out the deep counsels of 


Om inipotence, , providence resorts in the order of nature to a 
different process. So far from me ving ordained that an age or 
nation should be like clay in the hands of a potter, He has 
imbued them with a plastic power by which to mould, and a 
spirit with which to inform those who are to be their types and 
representatives. In the moral world, it is by the gradual infu- 
sion and slow percolation of great truths, that the whole “ age 
and body of the time” is permeated, and the vast heart of 
society quickened into newness of life. Great changes in the 
political and mental, as in the physical world, do not take 
place per saltum, nor do they always come w ith observation ; 

their progress is not like the migh ty rushing tide o f Fundy, 
but steady and imperceptible as the setting in of the waters 
upon the wide sea-shore, where wave succeeds wave until the 
whole sea is heaved up. The reconstruction of society upon 
new foundations, the institution of new systems of religion and 
forms of government, the refinement of literature and art are 
not brought at once into full existence, like the « - stles of fairies 
beneath the wand of enchantment, but rather like that struc- 
ture of the wise ea: of Israel, upon the holy mount, where 
though there was heard no sound of axe, or hammer, or 
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tool, a temple arose such as the world had never seen “ gar- 

nished with precious stones for beauty, and overlaid with gold 
of Parvaim.” The body politic is something more than a mere 
yassive automaton to be moved by the wire-works and whis- 
tled through by the ventriloquism of jugglers and magicians, 
Humanity ever true to the “tune of the times,” sometimes 
speaks in a still small voice, and sometimes, to use the majestic 
diction of Milton, ‘in a seven-fold chorus of harping sympho- 
nies.” It is not an organ, upon which a few master-performers 
can sound what stops they please ; but resembles rather the 
olian lyre, which sends forth notes, now high, now low, as 
its chords are swept by the rushing tempest, or lightly touched 
by the finger of the dying zephyr. 

" Great genius has been ev inced, not only by those whose 


“Soul was like a star and dwelt apart ;” 


whose “golden urns” drew streams of light denied to others; 
but also by that power, which, like the converging specu- 
lum, condenses and brings to a focus the light common to all. 
It is not by the erratic flight of genius that would “ pluck 
bright honor from the pale-faced moon,’ "that the man of his 
age is known; but rather by the calm ‘and equable progress, 
which enables him, while following the direction of his age, to 
outstrip it in its course: all are tending towards a common 
goal; but it is for the few stout hearts and master spirits, who 
reach it in advance of their fellows that we reserve the crown 
and laurel. The formative influence which time by: mi 
exert upon human character is forcibly illustrated in the lives 
and histories of Pericles and Augustus: they seem to in 
been at once the creatures and creators of their age, and doubt- 
less the true exposition of the relation that subsisted between 
them and their times, is that of a mutual action and reiiction. 
’f Pericles, this is eminently the fact. It has been truly re- 
marked by Bulwer, in one of his productions, that the life of 
this surprising man is rather illustrated by the general light of 
the times than by the blaze of his own genius; no relics, save 
a few bold expressions, remain of that eloquence which awed 
and soothed, excited or restrained the most difficu ? audience 
in the world. It is partly by analyzing the works of his 
cotemporaries, partly by noting the rise of the whole people, 
and partly by bringing together and moulding into a w hole the 
scattered masses of his ambitious and thoughtful policy that 
we alone can gauge and measure the proportions of this master 
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spirit of his time. The age of Pericles a the sole historian of 
Pericles. Augustus, too, stands out in bold relief as the great 
representative ‘of Roman sovere ignty and munificent patron of 
that literature, which has shed such a halo of glory around his 
name. He is the exponent of that most interesting period of 
the history of Rome when the arts of peace had superseded 
those of war and the people which had so long tossed to and 
fro in the agitations of civil conflicts, sank to repose mpon the 
silken couch of . easy despotism. The armies which had 
conquered the world were disbande d, and the men = had 
passed their lives in the camp, and cherished the eagles of the 
—— as their domestic gods, retired to the tranquil pursuits 
of husbandry and the peace ful e njovment of their lar et fundus. 
To the race of stern republicans—Brutus, and Cato, and never- 
smiling Cassius—had succeeded Meecenas, and — and 
Anthony—a race of courtiers, poets, and vol slupti uaries. 

In contemplating the Grecian of the Periclean, and the Ro- 
man of the Augus tan age, it will be seen that a great change 
had been wrought in the national mind of either country—a 
change that is gradually superinduced in the history of every 
national literature, which has been carried to a high degree 
of — and refinement. During these two several pe- 
riods, the Greek and Roman character received its fullest and 
fairest dé ‘velopment, and the star of their glory and _literature 
reached its culminating point, and soon beg: an to d — to- 
wards its setting. The earlier authors of a country excel in 
the native and original powers of a creative genius; but have 
not learned to discriminate between that which pleases by being 

ntrinsic: af apse and true to nature, from that which 
charms by ts novel "4 alone or some conventional and acci- 
dental association, fe hence invariably mingle much that is 
trivial, common-place, and superfluous with their descr = 
the e: ily poetry of a rude age has its own peculiar concetti, as 
well as that which is the offspring of a deteriorated seal: cor- 
rupted taste ; b ut, in the one case, they spring g from ignorance, 
as the conceits of Ennius or Chaucer ; in the other, from affee- 
tation, as those of Claudian and Cowley y- Itis cone dd for a 
taste, chastised and refined by experience and cul oo ition, to 
separate aes exemplify those genuine and substantive princi- 
ples of beauty ‘to whi th it is attracted by a kind a elective 
affinity, v while it revolts from the offensive and incongruous 
circumstances with which they were originally combined. It 
is to a certain extent with iterature as with the fine arts: the 
first painters may design with all the boldness of Michael 
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ate 1 sa at a. ermn,: 
Angelo or Raphael, but can not color with the softness of Titian 


or the grace of Correggio; it remains for the artists of anothe) 
age to achieve the felicities of tint, tone, and chiaro-oscuro, to 
retrench all superfluous concomitants that mar the simplicity 
of ature, and thus give form and expression to those livin; 
principles of beauty which are not dependent upon custom or 
fashion. but have . foundation deep-seated in human conscious- 
ness. There slouis it is, that forms majestic like the Olympian 
Jove of Phidias, as vets as ‘ Anadyomene” of Apelles, where 
she seemed to rise from the bosom of the sea, can spring into 
life beneath the chisel of the sculpt or and pene il of the painter. 
But this period is of short duration; the mind of man, “ vari 
ous and studious of change,” becoming sated with uniformity, 
though it be the uniformity which arises from the perfection 
of art, turns away from the lon ger contemplation of unadorned 


nature, and forms redolent of “ uncreated beauty” come to 

pall upon the taste: so that art having reached the limit of 

ideal excellence, bi yond which it can not pass, proceeds to 
; | 


diversify and variega te its creations with garish and adscititiou 
ornament, whi +h, like a quaint and affected mannecrism 01 
gaudy coloring in literature, serves only to mark the deterior 
tion of taste and ; sclension of genius. 

7m lat the age of Raphael, Angelo, and Corregio was to Ita- 

n art, the age of Pericles and Octavius was to the literature 
respectiv ely « of Greece and R me, Under the admil tration 
of the former, Grecian genius reached its grand ¢ 
while he a She of Rome underwent a transformation du1 
ing the reign of the latter similar to that of the city itself, 
which the emperor boasted at his death he had found compost d 
f brick, but left marble. It would be particularly interesting 
to dwell upon the gradual transition of the Grecian mind from 
its comparative rudeness to the height of its ultimate refine 
ment; it would be interesting to depict the era of the old Pe- 
las, with its semi-barbarism relieved by the ame nity of pas 
toral life, and its arene of fable broken by faint streaks of 
the approaching light of a brighter day; it would be interest 
ing to mark the b reaking clouds as th ley me lted : way from the 
sky at the ruddy dawn of the heroic age; its effulgence, lik 
the light of a painted medium, colored with ern “of a wild 
romance, which reveals itself in the mournful story of Theseus. 
In such a ret rospective review, the age of § Solon would stri 
our attention as one of the salient points of Beenk in h em 
an age iC vhich the Athenian people received at the 1 hands ot 


1 ” , ae Inxs 3 } ; 
tne “ Great Archon an organic law, which, VY its ada} tatlo! 
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to their national character and social condition, evinced 
consummate sagacity and profound sta eemnaiehi of its author. 
After this period, events of stirring interest would begin to 
thicken upon us—the overthrow of ~ commonwealth of 
Solon, the usurpation and splendid despotism of the Pisistra- 
tide, the sears attempt of Fiawaddiias. al a Aristogiton, the 
fall of Hipparchus, and the final expulsion of Hippius. And 
then we Wome arrive at the period of the Pers in j nv: sion, a 
pe ‘riod re p! ete with events of momentous import to the civil, 
political, and intellectual progress of the Grecian and t 
human race. The vicissitudes of prosperous and adverse for- 
tune are crowded into sucha short space of time, and the scenes 
of that drama in which Miltiades and Themistocles, Aristides, 
and a host of kindred spirits were the actors, are shifted with 
a startling rapidity that emma more the wild extravagancy 
of a troubled dream than the authentic rehearsal of history. 
The bloody plain of Marathon, the pass of The rmopyle, 
Athens deserte d, and her temples, palaces, and towers laid in 
the dust, the shores of Salamis, the stricken field of Platea, 
and the promontory of Mycale, all would be successively pre- 
sented to our view. But this, though both interesting and 
instructive, would involve rather a discussion of the philo- 
sophy of Grecian history, which is not so much the object of 
this essay to elucidate, as to educe and exhibit a few of the 
original intellectual pec culiarities which, combined with extrinsic 
influences, have impressed themselves upon the productions of 
Grecian genius, and which show its preéminence over the 
Roman. 

The first and chiefest characteristic of the Greek mind, is 

» to which we have already alluded—its originality ; and it 
seems to have been endowed not only with a creative faculty, 
which delighted to expatiate over the boundless realms of 1 
imagination, but was instinct also with a plastic power iad 
artistic skill to render objective the beauty which it at first 
apprehended as a subjective principle—a power which created 
and a skill which embellished the world of letters and the world 
of art, until their waste places were converted into royal gar- 
dens, where pleasant fruits, and trees, and flowers grew in wild 
yet tasteful luxuriance. The Greeks felt that they apoio a 
spiritual as well as a physical nature, with its own peculiar 
longings and ap petites, but capable of higher e njoy ments and 
a more exquisite gratification than the most refined pleasures 
of sense can afford. To oratify their intellectual taste, and 
satisfy the cravings of their mental constitution, req aired a 
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pabulum far different from that upon which all anterior nations 
had subsisted. The civilization of Egypt was a parti: a] Civili- 
zation of esoteric art and religion; the civilization of the Si- 
donian and Tyrian Phoenicians was a civilization of commer- 
cial opule nee and luxury; the civilization of Bal ylon was a 
civilization of voluptuous sness and physical power; but the 
civilization of the Greeks was a civilization of lit terature, phi- 
losophy, and esthetic art.. They were the first who gave ade- 
quate expression to thought and feeling, in strains of poetry 


and song, in the revelations of the drama, the disquisitions of 


moral and metaphysical s specul ition, the records of history, 
and in the disciplined arts of a popular and forensie eloquence. 
These are the triumphs, these the proudest conquests of Gre- 
cian genius; and in abe 2m it is, more than in that patriotic de 


ge 


votion to national prid le, and the magnificence and power of a 
national confed mae y, that the surpassing glory of a race con- 
sists. We lIook back with reverence to Greece, not so much 
as the land of warriors, military commanders, and civil rulers, 
as of poets, philosophers, and orators—as the land of Demos- 
thenes and Plato and Homer, rather than of Lycurgus, Leoni- 
das, and Alexander. 

In the Grecian mind, moreover, there existed a pleasing 
amenity and sprightliness of spirit, as contradistinguished from 
the severity of the Romans, and that imperturbable stoicism of 
their character and feeling, which by its congeniality to their 
disposition seems to have been an untaught, innate philosop hy. 
The Greeks possessed a taste and sensibility ‘“ feelingly alive 
to the sensi 10S € nj} ment of nature and art, and a delicacy of 
tact which enabled them to apprehend the most fugacious im- 
pressions. Ealsieies himself had not a finer or more subtle 
perception than the Greeks have exhibited in many of the 
thin-spun speculations of a refining philosophy, in the minute 
portraiture of dramatic character, and in the artifices of rhetoric 
and oratory. The sensitiveness of the Grecian mind to be 
impressed by that which strikes the senses, is shown not only 
by its mere delineation of nature and of the p assions, but also 
by the influence which their dramatic representation exerted 
upon the feelings of the refined populace haloes whom they 
were exhibited. The tragic poet, whose pathetic tones had 
drawn too freely upon their tears, and cruelly waked all the 
tenderest emotions of the human soul with an “ecstasy of woe, 
was only rewarded by the fine which they imposed upon him 
for the painful agitation and deep distress he had inflicted upon 
them. Never did a people possess such an appreci tation of the 
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spirit of dramatic representation, or surrender themselves more 
unreservedly to the wizard enchantment of that divine it inspira- 
tion of genius, by which the creations of the fancy, mere fig- 
ments of the br: ain, are imbued with the breath of life, and pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye as real and acting existences. ‘The 
Titan chained to the rock, beneath which roll the rivers of hell ; 
Philoctetes with his loathsome wound, sent to ~ in exile on 
the dreary shores of Lemnos; (Edipus, | lind and heart- -broken, 
clasping with a father’s tenderness the daughters whom he 
never more may see; Ajax bidding a reluctant adieu to the 
“sweet sun which never shall again receive his greeting ;” 
Electra holding in her hands the sacred urn, that contains, as 
she believes, the ashes of beloved Orestes—all were to the 
Greeks vital realities, and sent away from the theatre in their 
turn, an agitated throng swaying to and fro with sympathetic 
emotion, 

‘¢Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 

Possest beyond the muse’s painting.” 


Analogous to this great susceptibility of the Greeks to the 
illusions of dramatic representation, and equally illustrative of 
their fondness for the pleasures of a refined sensation, was the 
exquisite zest with which they entered into the most delicate 
and intricate delights of musical combination. Among them, 
music was inseparably “ married to immortal verse,” and those 
bursts of choral me aie with which the A’schylean and Sopho- 
clean drama is replete, were accompanied with 


6 es the sound 


Of instrumental harmony, that breathed 
Heroic ardor to adventurous deeds,” 


and chaunted in sweet and solemn breathing airs, which 
sometimes seemed to “take the imprisoned soul and lap it 
in Elysium,” and sometimes, like the Doric flutes of Milton, 
inspired “instead of rage, deliberate valor.” It is evident 
from the comedy of Aris stophanes, t that he considered the 
metrical and musical innovations of Euripides as exceedingly 
prejudicial to the taste and morals of the Athenians; and that 
a necessary connection subsisted between the national morals 
and the national music, strange and incomprehe nsible as it may 
appear to our more phi -»gmatic temperament of.mind, is a truth 
which has been handed down to us by many ancient authors, 
and is ¢ onfirme ‘d by irrefragable facts and instances. There is 
extant a singular decree purporting to have issued from the 
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magistrates of Sparta, condemning “ Timotheus of Miletus for 
de spising the hart nony of the seven-stringed lyre, poisoning the 
ears of the young men o increasing the number of strings, and 
introducing a new ande {feminate 2 sp ecies of melody.” Whether 
we choose to regard this decree as genuine, with the learned 
Dr. Cleaver, or as the for: gery of some old eTramma rian, with 
Professor Miiller, it serves to illustrate the jealous circumspec- 
tion with which the Doric communities kept watch over the 
integrity and simplicity of those national melodies, which were 
associated with all that was touching or sublime in their civil 
and religious celebrations. Plato, in his Model Republic, actu- 
ally proposes to soften and subdue the natural wildness and 
ferocity of his citizens, by the refinements of music and the 
mixtures of harmony, for which some have thon ight fit to make 
him the butt of the ae ungling ridicule, not being able to discern 
the exquisite sensibil lity of the Greek mil st to the voluptuous 
enjoyments of melo Jody in its most simple strains or complicated 
variations. 
The Roman mind, on the contrary, had none of that quicl 


ness of apprehension, that keen perception of the beautiful, « 
that delicacy of intellectual tact, which charact riz d the Gre- 
cian: and independently of the essential differences that existed 


between the intellectual constitution of the two nations, it is 
natural that the literature of Rome should have been inferior 
to that of Greece, from its almost total want of originality. 
and consequently of that freshness and living grace which 
is beyond the reach of art. The Romans received the litera- 
ture of Greece at atime in which their int — character 
had not been sufficiently*developed or matured to enable them 
properly to imbibe its spirit. A familiar acquaintance with 


t 

foreign models, and an enthusiastic devotion to ‘eign lan- 

euage and literature, at the pe worn waes a people are just set- 
ling down into a defined and es shed form cs social and 

political organization, are oe, necessarl uy attended with 


oun const quence es to their future intellectual progress. 
Men should not be introduced to this intimate acquaintance 
with the highly-finished productions of superior genius, until 
their own original and characteristic faculties _— received a 
thorough development. They should be capab le of duly ap- 

preciating the most approved performances without se rvilely 

imitating - their exterior forms and modes of e xpression. Every 
nation has its own peculiar idiom both of thought and language, 

between which there subsists a mutual adaptation, that ought 
not to be warped by any intellectual subserviency, or violated 
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by the introduction of a foreign phraseology. It was finely 
said of Cowley, that he wore the garb of the ancients but not 
their clothes; it cannot be said of the Romans that the} y merely 
wore the garb of the Greeks—they actually wor > thei ir clothes 
—they invested themselves with the gorgeous pan oply of Gre- 
clan genius, and mere pigmies though they were in comp arison 
with the Greeks, attempted to wield their we apons of e theris ul 
temper; but, hampe red in the freedom of their intellectual 
movement, and after staggering beneath the burden which 
they we re ‘ill able to sustain, they remind the poetical reader 
of T'asso’s Erminia arr: vyed in the armor of Clorinda, and her 
delicate form bowing and trembling under its weight. 


ffende 


“Col durissimo acciar preme ed ¢ 
I] delicato collo e l’aurea chioma 
EK la tenera man “a ndo prende 
Pur troppo grave e insupportabil soma; 
O con quanta fatica ella sostiene 
Linegual peso, e move lenti il passi, 
Ed a la fide compania, s’attiene 
Che per appogio andar dinanzi fassi.” 


Modern Italian literature also affords an illustration of the 
point under consideration. Immediately afi ter the revival of 
letters under Dante and his contemporaries, an exclusive devo- 

tion to the classics checked the progress of It alian literature, 

and precluded the exercise of the least originality. Men bathed 
their souls in the pure streams of ancient eloquence and poesy, 
but lost, for a time, all native intellectual vigor, just as those 
who dipped in the waters of the Salmacian fountain were said 
to emerge weak and impotent. During the whole of the fif- 
teenth century, the Italians, instead of perfecting their own 
beautiful language, turned away from it to pay assiduous atten- 
tion to the language of the ancients; their own genius was not 
put into requisition, but suffered to lie dormant. From Boc- 
caccio to Politiano there was a dearth of any thing like original 
thought, either in poetry or prose; a dull and dre: iy pedantry 
was all that prevailed; and Sis mondi truly says, ‘“ Another age 
was required to knead afresh the clay for the formation of a 
nobler race. At the close of the fifteenth century, a divine 
breath animated the finished statue, and it started into life.” 

The Romans were endowed with a genius, which, powerless 
to create, was capable only in its highest reaches of embellish- 
ing the forms of liter rary de »velopme nt which had been domici- 
liated in their midst. Virgil certainly was more than a fair 
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representative of the Roman mind as it was revealed during 
the Augustan age; yet what evidence has he afforded of even 
the least inventive powers? The Eclogues derive their con- 
structions, their finest touches and most enchan ting pastoral 
descriptions, from the Idylls of Theocritus; the Georgics, the 
most finished didactic poem in the Latin language, is writte n 
avowedly in imitation of the Works and Days of Hesiod, while 
as to the Ane ‘id, Niebuhr correctly observes that Virgil him- 
self felt a misgiving that all the foreign ornament with which 
he had decked that poem was not his own wealth and that this 
at last would be perceived by posterity; so that when death 
was releasing him from the fetters of civil observances, he 
wished to destroy what in those solemn moments he could not 
but view with melancholy as the ground-work of a false repu- 
tation. He who puts tog rether els aborately and by piece-meal 
is aware of the chinks and crevices which vy: wnishing and 
y0lishing conceal _only from the unpractis sed eye, and from 
which the work of the master, issuing at once from the mould, 
is free. 

The Romans, then, were inferior to the Greeks in their 
creative powers; and besides this inferiority of mental consti- 
tution, there were many national and extraneous causes which 
oper rated against the literary culture of the Romans, which i 
was our intention to have discussed. Among these we wil 

merely instance their absorbing passion for the pho ysical aggran- 
dize ment of their country —the despised and degraded con- 
dition of those who were the first cultivators of letters at Rome 
—who being slaves consequently rendered the profession of 
literature less honorable in the estimation of the patricians 
the want of homogeneity in the population, arising from the 
incessant immigration ‘of aliens and the enfranchisemént of 
slaves, and the aristocratic nature of their government, which 
symbolizing with that of Sparta, repressed the freedom of 
speech that was enjoyed by the Athenians, who are the true 
exponents and representatives of the Grecian genius and cha- 
racter. 

To condense and close these remarks, if we seek for an ex- 
hibition of the predominant spirit of Rome, we must transport 
ourselves, in ee to some scene of her civil and mili- 
tary magnificence and display — to some triumphal pageant, 
in which her mighty me n of war, the conquerors of the world, 
are seen moving with ‘‘ pomp and circumstance” along the 
Sacred Way, and bearing in solemn procession the Spolia Opima 
up to the temple of Feretrian Jove. The streets are strewed on 
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every side with flowers, and a thousand altars smoking with in- 
cense, send up clouds of fragrance from their consecrated 
shrines. At the head of that long line march a band of musi- 
cians, clashing their brazen cy mbals and blowing with horn 
and pipe a “hoarse blare” in unison with the song of triumph; 
next follow with “solemn step and slow” the priests and fla- 
mens in their sacrificial robes, and, close behind, the destined 
victims of Jupiter—the white oxen of Clitumnus, with their 
gilded horns and their heads crowned with garlands av 
wreathed fillets ; and next, accompanied by their weeping wive 
and children and servants,come the leaders of the captured army, 
spared only to grace the triumph of the conqueror; there too, 
are the haughty lictors, bearing the laureled fasces, behind 
whom follow a motley host of musicians and singers, dancing 
like baccants, attired as Satyrs and wearing crowns of gold on 
their heads; and next, standing proudly eminent in his golden 
chariot drawn by four milk-white steeds, the conquering leader 
moves along, arrayed in a purple robe embroide red with gold, 
a crown of laurel around his brow and a laurel branch in his 
right hand while the left grasps the ivory sceptre, on whose 
top perches the spread eagle of Rome; and next come the 
stately consuls a grave senators, aay ed in their gorgeous 
vestments of purple ‘and gold, and glittering with the insignia 
of office, and last, the victorious army, shouting the praises of 
their oeneral or singing the battle-hymns whic h have so often 
risen above the din of conflict and the clash of arms; W hile on 
all sides the thronging populace of the “ Eternal City,” all 
clothed in their robes of white, send up to heayen the e sultant 
shout, lo triumphe! Io triumphe! This is Rome in her day of 
pride and glory. 

In turning to Greece we will avail ourselves of a picture 
that has already been drawn to our hand by the pencil of a 
master. It is the Olympic festival. To conjure up an image 
of that scene we would invoke the imagination of the reader 
to that sacred ground, decorated with the profusest triumphs 
of Grecian art—all Greece assembled a her continent, her 

colonies, her isle sabbath of solemnity 
and rejoicing—the iia no innate grave—the Athenian 
forgetful of the forum—the high- born Thessalian—the gay 
Corinthian—the lively gestures of the Asiatic Ionian ;—sufter- 
ing the various events of various times to confound th nemsel ves 





in one recollection of the past, he may see every eye turned 
from the combatants to one majestic figure—here le lip 


murmuring a single name—glorious in greater fields: Olympia 
13 
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itself is forgotten. Who is the spectacle of the day? The- 
mistocles, the conqueror of Salamis, and the savior of Greece ! 
Again the huzzas of countless thousands following the chariot- 
wheels of the competitors—whose name is shouted forth, the 
victor without a rival? It is Alcibiades, the destroyer of 
Athens! Turn to the temple of the Olympian god—pass the 
brazen gates—proceed through the ed aisles, what arrests 
the awe and wonder of the crowd? Seated on a throne of 
ebon and of ivory, of gold and gems—the olive crown on his 
head, in his right hand the statue of victory—in his left, 
wrought of all metals, the cloud-compelling sceptre—behold 
the colossal master- -piece of Phidias, the Homeric dream em- 
bodied, the majesty of the Olympian Jove! Enter the ban- 
quet-room of the conquerors; — to whose verse, hymned in 
a solemn and mighty chorus, bends the lis tening Spartan ? 

It is the verse of the Dorian Pindar! In that motley and glit- 
tering space (the fair Olympia, the mart of every commerce, 
the focus of all intellect) join the throng, earnest and breath- 
less, gathered around that sun-burnt traveller ;—now drinking 
in the wild account of Babylonian gardens, or of temples 
whose awful deity no lip may name—now, with clenched 
hands and glowing cheeks, tracking the march of Xerxes along 
exhausted rivers and over bridges that spanned the sea ;— 
what moves, what hushes that mighty audience? It is Hero- 
dotus reading his history ! 


. 





otek Bo 


A woman’s tenderness and trusting heart, 
A child’s quick faith, that very soul of art— 
Vain gifts to own, but perilous to show! 
They are like jewels on the chieftain’s crest, 
That signal forth his rank, but t’wards his breast 
Invite the lead they never can arrest— 
The sharp lead of the foe. 
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RAPE OF DEARBHORGIL. 


AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON, 


Tue early history of Ireland is involved in great obscurity, and though 
the subject is tempting and at the same time romantic, yet as it would not 
necessarily be an introduction to this ballad, I shall for the present confine 
myself to the case before us. The incidents are sufficiently obscure, and 
the time long enough past, to make the matter a proper subject for the 
imagination. 

The scene is laid about the year 1167, according to some historians; 
according to others, the event happened about the year 1150. There is, 
however, no dispute about the facts, although many of the collateral 
incidents may have been lost. 

The ballad is founded upon an event of most melancholy importance to 
Ireland, if, as we are told by the Irish historians, it gave England the first 
opportunity of profiting by their dissensions, and of subduing them. 
Treland was at this time divided into a number of petty principalities—five 
at least—each of which was governed by its own prince, sometimes heredit- 
ary, though more frequently gaining position by usurpation and the power 
of the sword; and over the whole reigned a monarch, generally elected by 
the chiefs of the different principalities. 

It may be easily imagined that the crown did not rest very firmly on the 
head of any one, and that rapine, murder, and bloodshed were the order 
of the day. With no power to restrain and no law to punish, might became 
right, and the sword was king. 

Such was the state of affairs in Ireland when the events occurred which 
form the ground-work of the ballad. O'Halloran relates the circumstances 
as follows: ‘The King of Leinster had long conceived a violent affection 
for Dearbhorgil, daughter of the King of Meath, and though she had been for 
some time married to O’Ruark, Prince of Breffni, yet it could not restrain his 
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passion. They carried on a private correspondence, and she informed him 
that O’Ruark intended soon to go on a pilgrimage, (an act of piety frequent 
in those days,) and conjured him to embrace that opportunity of conveying 
her from a husband she destested to a lover she adored. MacMurchad too 
punctually obeyed the summons, and had the lady conveyed to his capital 
of Ferns.” 

The monarch, Roderick, espoused the cause of O’Ruark, and they drove 
MacMurchad from his dominions. He fled to England, and obtained from 
Henry II. letters permitting any of his subjects to engage with MacMurchad 
in the enterprise against Ireland. A considerable force was soon mustered, 
and both parties prepared to take the field. Dissensions and bribes soon 
weakened the Irish ; and Roderick, finding himself unable to maintain the 
combat, surrendered. It was a long time after, however, before the con- 
quest was considered complete, but the English had gained a foothold, and 
there was not patriotism enough left to expel the “ ruthless invader.” 

While MacMurchad was in England, Dearbhorgil entered the convent of 
St. Bridget, at Kildare. MacMurchad died in the year 1171, four years after 
he had carried off the Princess of Breffni. O’Ruark was assassinated at a 
conference between him and Hugh De Lacy, by his own nephew, Gryffyth, 
in 1172. 


What gives to the Princess of Breffni this mood ? 
Why seeks she so often unblest solitude ? 

From morning till night on the turret she walks, 
She gazes on vacancy, vacantly talks ; 

Or sings with low voice as the day wears along, 
To calm her wrought-spirit, some snatches of song. 
O’Ruark has far on a pilgrimage gone, 

And his lady now sighs in the castle alone, 


No one to console her, she pensively sees 

Birds courting their mates on the blossoming trees; 
All nature looks gay in the flowering spring, 

The insects, bedizzened with gold, are on wing ; 
The butterfly-tribe sport from flower to flower, 

In pleasure and love pass the sunshiny hour ; 

But O’Ruark has far on a pilgrimage gone, 

And his lady now sighs in the castle alone. 


’Tis sad thus to count every hour of the day, 

And then think of weeks, when one’s love is away: 
When the sun in the evening sinks down in the west, 
How sweet in the arms of a dear one to rest ! 

No wonder the lady so pensively roved, 

For absent was he whom she tenderly loved. 
O’Ruark had far on a pilgrimage gone, 

And Dearbhorgil now sighed in the castle alon 
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Oh! does she so speedily wish his return ? 

For him does her eye now so languidly burn ? 

Is it grief that has faded the rose on her cheek ? 

Do watching and weeping their wild work here speak ? 
"Tis watching, ‘tis weeping, anxiety, care, 

That gives to the lady so restless an air; 

For O’Ruark has far on a pilgrimage gone, 

And Dearbhorgil now sighs in the castle alone. 


What flushes her cheek as she looks o’er the plain? 
What brightens her eye? ‘Tis that cavalier train 
That gaily caparisoned rides through the wood, 
Which changes so quickly the fair lady’s mood. 
The foremost rides fleetly ; his steed is well tried— 
A chaperoned palfrey is led by its side. 

O’Ruark has far on a pilgrimage gone, 

And Dearbhorgil now sighs in the castle alone. 


She waves her kerchief, the signal he knows, 

And straight to the hall of the castle he goes, 
Unbinds the gay palfrey, and carelessly throws 

The rein on its neck, all regardless of foes; 
Dismounting, he raps with the hilt of his sword, 
And calls to the warder, ‘Ho! where is thy Lord?” 
O’Ruark has far on a pilgrimage gone, 

And my Lady now sighs in the castle alone.” 


Then call me thy Lady.” Thus spoke the bold chief 
MacMurchad of Leinster; ‘ be prompt and be brief. 
My retainers are yonder, and here is my sword.” 
Throughout the whole castle like fire flew the word: 


‘MacMurchad is waiting below at the hall— 


Send hither the guardsmen, and arm, one and all; 
For our Lord has afar on a pilgrimage gone, 
And our Lady shall sigh in the castle alone.” 


The lady came not. Ho impatiently blew 

A note on his bugle; a squire to him flew. 

He flung him the reins, then strode to the hall ; 
The lady was ready, and waiting his call. 

The guard circle round her; he reaches the door, 
And two of the foremost lie stiff in their gore; 
All their efforts are vain, for Dearbhorgil is gone, 
And O’Ruark may sigh in his castle alone. 


Oh! lightly I ween to the saddle she sprung, 

On the neck of her courser the reins loosely hung ; 
They waved an adieu as they rode from the door— 
O’Ruark shall see his young bride never more ; 
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For sw iftly in flight over hill and o’er pl un 

Their steeds bravely bear them; pursuit is in vain. 

Their retainers are near them, for valor enrclled, 

Those who join us shall stay,” says MacMurchad the bold 


And though there was arming for fight to prepare, 
O’Ruark was absent! ah! would he were there; 
Not then had Dearbhorgil forgotten her vows, 
MacMurchad in triumph not borne off his spouse. 
Throughout his dominions beloved and revered, 
The brave Prince of Breffni by foemen was feared ; 
High feats of his prowess in arms have been told, 
3 recked MacMurchad the bold. 


Rist litt) fr 
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Now quickly their steeds the O’Ruarks bestrode : 


Some followed MacMurchad—to the monarch some rode 


And a faithful retainer soon hurried away 
To relate to O’Ruark the deeds of the day, 


Who from his devotions full quickly returns 
To marshal his bands, and march to the Ferns; 
infold 


But the spies hovering round him, his doings unfold: 


‘Let him come with his clan,” says MacMurchad the bold. 


Sa 
. 


The King sent a courier to Leinster to say 
MacMurchad should answer, and not make delay ; 
Should give up his bride to O’Ruark again, 

And make reparation most fully, in pain 

Of the monarch’s displeasure, who sought to restrain 
The lawless, licentious, and wished to maintain 


Both morals and government, pure as of old. 


At once to the rescue most willingly flew, 

To aid brave O’Ruark, the pure and the true; 

The prayers of virtue ascended for him, 

And husbands and fathers with anguish looked grim: 
And Roderick, the King, with his followers came : 

They marched over Leinster with sword and with flame. 


And now, as his army the allies enfold, 
Fast flies from his country MacMurchad the bold 


To Henry of England MacMurchad now hies, 

While O’Ruark is watched by_retainers and spies; 
And Henry soon granted the succor desired, 

At once with the conquest of Erin inspired. 

Though the King and O’Ruark are still in the field, 
And justice is theirs, in the end they must yield; 

For backed by his hirelings, and flushed with his gold, 


Returns to his country MacMurchad the bold. 


‘I shall keep my young bride,” says MacMurchad the bold. 
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Tt boots not to tell of the deeds that were done, 
How freely the blood of the patriots run ; 

At last, how dissensions their councils divide ; 
Forgotten was honor, and country, and pride: 

How the banner of green at last trailed in the dust: 
How base England triumphed, unrighteous, unjust: 
How Ireland was conquered by treason and gold, 
Dearbhorgil the frail, and MacMurchad the bold. 


THRE: DALES -8FP ASE: 


A NEWSPAPORIAL IDYL. 


In Press : 
HE MEMOIRS OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT 
and his Times. 
By A JOURNALIST. 

Tus work gives a complete Panoramic View of Public Events and Newspaper 
Literature for the past thirty-five years. Its pages are characterized by a spirit of 
candor and justice that will command the admiration of its readers, while the views 
entertained with respect to the facts recorded will show that Journalism, up to the 
present time, has been only in a transition state in this country. 

The true character of the principal subject of the work is now, 
made known to the public by one who can not be charged with any bias of friend- 
ship, or for prejudice, against THE LEADING JOURNALIST OF THE UNITED 

STATES ! 


for the first time, 


[Tue above advertisement called to mind an article we have had for some 
time lying in our drawer. As the subjects refer to the same dogma of 
newspaporial influence, we make ready room for the contribution of our 
correspondent.—Ep. } 


Every evidence of the weight attached to the printed utter- 
ance of opinion is eagerly scrutinized by the public, and forms 
a peculiarly gratifying bolus to the chronic self-complacency 
of the editorial corps. We have, therefore, proposed to our- 
selves, as the thesis of this well- pondered but not ponderous 
essay, to consider in some of its most salient aspects the 
supremacy over o affairs in this Republic exercised by 
one solitary member of the daily press in this, the self-dubbed 
Kmpire City of the Union. x uno disce omnes | 





——————— 
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The paper which, after much mature deliberation, we select 
for special notice, is called the Datly Spasm ; and is printed, 
edited, and published by a gentleman of foreign birth, who 
has generously consecrated to ouf service that genius which he 
does not hesitate to confess he finds to be his princip: al ingre- 
dient. He may properly be styled the “ Paul Jones” of pub- 
lishers: and there were at one time certain rumors very scan- 
dalously current, to the effect that he desired to import and 
engraft upon the literature of his adopted country the fine 
fe ud ul practice of “black mail”—so highly eulogized by Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Rob Roy and other similar productions. 

Whether his boyish predilec tions really tempted him to 
revive, or attempt the revival of this ‘‘ Border Law,” as it was 
called ; or whether the report had no foundation save in the 
malice of his enemies and rivals, we can not undertake to say : 

any correspondent having the organ of inquisitiveness very 
largely developed, may consult the judicial records of New- 
York upon this point. When he finds that the slander is 
unfounded, we shall be glad to hear from him. But let him 
write to us, in any case, the result of his researches, for other- 
wise the condition aforesaid might not improbably involve 
an eternal separation. 

The Editor of the Daily Spasm—or, as for euphony and 
briefness we shall call him, the spasmodic editor—presents in 
his person a beautiful illustration* of the foresight with which 
kind Nature has adapted a special instrument to every sepa- 
rate end. Not only mentally but physically, as well, his 
organization enables and compels him to look on both sides of 
a subject at one and the same moment. And as there is a 
silver lining to every cloud, and a golden one to a great many— 
and as he can always see both sides, and has a singularly 
strong partiality for the auriferous appearance—what wonder, 
we ask, that he occasionally presents to the public in all the 
gorgeous drapery of euphuistic phrase a subject, or a fact, 
which, to their ‘partial vision, has all the blackne ss, all the 
horror of an impending thunder-storm? And as, moreover, 
every golden cloud must have a sunless gloom upon its outer 
side, what wonder, we again inquire, that the same double- 
sighted, double-minded censor should not unfrequently attempt 

to darken and befoul what seems most — and most 
auspic ious to the single-sighted, single-minded observer? Add 


* We use the term, “a beautiful illustration,” after the fashion of the disse oting- 
room. Thus doctors tell us of a “lovely tumor,” “a most perfect cancer,” and @ 


“really beautiful suppuration.” 
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to this duplicating obliquity of vision, that his skin has the 
toughness and insensibility requisite to the passive part of his 
wrofession, and that his jaws, being provided with high cheek- 
ones, offer every desirable facility to those who would 
make him, nolens volens, swallow his own libels—and we cease 
to wonder at the very questionable eminence these qualities 
have raised him to. With the hide of a rhinoceros, the vision 
of a squinting wolf, the swallow of a hungry anaconda, what 
needs he but a pair of horns to realize the dream of the 
apocalypse ? 

So much for the exterior and mere physical adaptations of 
the gentleman to whose genius and urbanity we dedicate this 
“ first-rate notice.” 

We have now to speak of the influence he wields, and of 
the policy by which he wields it. We shall likewise embellish 
our discourse by some recent and illustrious examples of the 
victories achieved by the consummate indirectness of the spas- 
modie chief. 

And first, as to his influence: it is immense! 

Immense—for he confesses it himself: his subordinates are 
proud of it: his correspondents exult in it: his paper-folders 
fall into an ecstatic trance whenever it is alluded to: and the 

ragged little news-boys s, a8 with condor lungs they bellow, 
“ Extra Spa-a-a-a-sm /” assume all the appearance and charac- 
teristics of delirious pride. His circulation, he assures us, is 
immense; and on each successive sheet of each edition, and 
in every issue, there is a spasmodic paragraph referring to the 
Daily Spasm’s “ enormous influence!” Ask any of those name- 
less quacks who advertise mysterious cures of all unmentiona- 
ble maladies; inquire of any horological astrologer or septi- 
filial fortune-teller; ask all the humbugs of the age; ask 
Barnum, Rrandreth, the Bearded-Lady, Professor Holloway, 
or Perham, the great founder of panoramic-lotteries; ask all 
or any one ‘of these what publication they consider most likely 
to attract the notice of the disreputable class whose patronage 
they respectively solicit; and can there be a doubt but that 
the Daily Spasm will be their verdict and their choice ? 

As for the editor ; more libel suits have been brought against 
him, more personal assaults made upon him, more savage epi- 
thets applied to him, than ever Pe before to the lot of any less- 
aspiring publicist ; his name has become a household word 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States; and 
even the sad natives of New- Jersey, as they sit beside the 
Ilackensack or gather clams, their only esculent, along their 
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wreck-strewn beach, are not unconscious of the syllables which 
indicate the potential man. 

The influence he wields is, therefore, beyond the suspicion 
even of the’most captious caviller. It is gigantic, inscrutable, 
resistless ; and all by indirectness ! 

But to illustrate this influence, we must describe his policy ; 
while, vice versa, his policy can be made comprehensible and 
apparent in no other mode than by reciting some of the latest 
samples of its success. Let our readers now sharpen their wits 
and prepare to follow our experienced eS through the 
tortuous sinuosities of spasmo ic power 

And first we would impress on them a very evident, but by 
no means obvious truism. It is this: That the forces of ai- 
traction and repulsion, though essentially antagonistic, are 
neither equal nor of like availability. The latter, “by all odds, 
is the most serviceable, as we hope presently to demonstrate ; 
and likewise, that it is to his repulsion or repulsiveness the 
spasmodic editor applies for the accomplishment of his designs. 

Repulsion proper is equal to attraction proper; but diplo- 
matic repulsiveness, by placing itself on the side opposite to 
its natural position—in other words, upon the wrong side, or 
behind any object which it desires to impel forward, can accom- 
plish all that attraction would do by iecintong the said object 
after it in its advancing course. ‘hus while Greeley, Abby 
Folsom, and Lloyd Garrison would lure on, or attract the abo- 
lition chariot (hearse were the better word) to the chasm of dis- 
union and annihilation, the Daily Spasm, by placing itself in 
the rear of the dismal vehicle, adds terror to its flight, and 
lends the glandered jades and broken-winded hacks who work 
its tottering machinery a vigor not theirown. What it desires, 
it execrates—what it lauds, it hates. 

Let it be understood at this point, that we speak of diplo- 
matic repulsiveness when exercised by the cool judgment of the 
great spasmal founder. ‘There are times when he permits his 
excessive friendship to destroy a friend by its confession ; times, 
too, when the rancor of some personal disappointment, such : 
that of a foreign mission, may blind him to the benefit his 
most atrocious calumnies confer. 

For examples of diplomatic repulsiveness, we shall cite a 
few cases still fresh in the public mind. For the Judas-kiss 
with which he can kill an enemy, let the present disorder and 
disintegration of the Hindoo association suffice. He has estab- 
lished for himself a reputation most disastrous to whatever 
cause he advocates; and that the Constitution has survived, 
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not only the vindictive denunciations of its foes—for these are 
flea-bites—but likewise the more deadly imputation which such 
a friendship casts upon it, is perhaps the highest evidence that 
could be given of its permanent and indestructible vitality. 

That the gentleman we refer to in these terms of strong but 
all too feeble eulogy was born a British subject is not denied ; 
that for quarter of a century he remained among us without 
renouncing his original allegiance to a monarchical govern- 
ment, even while aspiring to influence democratic men and 
democratic measures, 1s somewhat strange; but that he should 
recently have been seized with admiration for the republican 
form, insomuch as to embrace the citizenship long open to his 
option, and so long contemned; this fact, we say, is one of 
ominous and most alarming import. While king-craft enjoyed 
his voluntary allegiance, no thinking man could have a ques- 
tion of its infamy. And as his conversion to democracy took 
place about the time of Mr. Henry Nykoff’s dismissal from 
the British secret-service force, a suspicion naturally suggests 
itself which, until better informed, we do not care to state more 
openly. We can not think so meanly of Lord Palmerston. 
An d y et % % * * x * % *% % 
% % * * | 

At any rate this thing is sure: that the Daily Spasm, whe- 
ther actuated thereto by foreign hire or by the mere ms lignity 
of its conductor, has done, and is ds aily doing throughout the 
country, a work for which the enemies of human freedom 
rightly understood, might well be pre to reimburse it— 
a work to make angels weep, and all the “satanic” myriads 
thrill joyously in their fiery lairs. . 

We do not now allude to the reckless mutilation by which, 
through his daily columns, he has reduced the tongue which 
Milton wrote and Patrick Henry spoke to be a barbarous 
billingsgate and unintelligible jargon—a mutilation which has 
devolved on the respecte d ghost of Lindley Murray the rédle 
of a grammatical Prometheus, with a spasmodic vulture for 
ever preying on his tenderest parts of speech. 

We do not mention any of his minor crimes against moral- 
ity, the panics he has stimulated, or the characters he has un- 
deservedly traduced. But we allege that it — the very 
pillars of the faith with which many thousand well-disposed, ill- 


judging persons regard the Constitution of these States to hear 


the charter of true liberty admired, and praised, and fulsomely 
beslimed by such a man. 
The men of Massachusetts knew not where to choose a 
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Senator; they looked around in vain, and could not fix on 
any candidate. But when they heard the spasmal chief revil- 
ing, with well-simulated detestation, Mr. Henry Wilson, they 
began to suspect that gentleman of some occult ability, some 
undeveloped virtue, some talent, or political probity of which 
they had never hitherto had any sample. The paper piled its 
agonized pretenses up to an amazing height; it belched forth 
libels, falsehoods, sneers, and imprecations in ev ery issue and 
on every page. Thus recommended to the confidence of an 
unwary people, what wonder Mr. Wilson was successful ? 
So also in New-York; the whirlwind of curses from the 
same quarter filled the sails which Mr. Seward set to victory ; 
and we do firmly believe, and have the best possible evidence 
to convince us, that such was the deliberate design with which : 
the assaults were made. 
Again, this editor of foreign birth, whether misinterpreting 
his home-instructions, or actuated by the mere spirit of de- 
struction, we can not say, allied himself to the young and, | 
until then, victorious Hindoo association. He 1: apped its we: ik 
and inchoate existence in his pestiferous breath, and his em- | 
braces strangled it. The Hindoos lost caste; they became 
political pariahs, the shunned of all untainted parties. Their 
bitterest enemies were ceaseless in proclaiming that the Spasm 
applauded them, and the leprosy of such a love eat up their 
souls.* 
But this repulsive power is one which requires a head of no 
common coolness to control and manage with safety. Its 
wielder musi never drop the iron mask, nor yield even a 
moment’s ascendency to an emotion however strong. He 
must beat down those gushes of natural and tender feeling 
which so constantly threaten by their effervescence the disgrace 
and utter ruin of a friend. His love must find utterance in 
libels; his gratitude in scurrilous abuse. While, on the other 
hand, no pang of personal indignity, no ~~ of disappointed 
lust, no frenzy of dishonored age, no fury of the world’s con- 
tempt should ever wring from “him to a foe the benefit and 
recommendation of one “spasmodic curse. Like the splenetic 
wife of Hercules, he must send presents to his enemies and 





* We hardly think Lord Palmerston would feel obliged or feel inclined to pay 

for such a service. As a consistent enemy to America and to human freedom, th« 

editor in question should, very evidently, have given to the association in question 

the immeasurable assistance of his most determined hate, Had he done so, many 

a timid conscience, alarmed to find iteelf agreeing with him, would have joined the 
Hindoo ranks. | 


| 
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sting them unto death in the Nessus garment of his approbation. 
Like a rower, he must turn his back upon the haven he would 
make ; and treat the public, as did the Irishman his pig—lay 
hold of it by its meanest part and feign to pull it back in the 
direction he desires it to adv —_ 

As illustrations of this double danger, we may briefly allude 
to two particular and prominent examples. Some few ‘mantle 
since, a gentleman whose name (as a matter of mere taste) we 
prefer to omit, was thought by the few who thought any thing 
at all about him a well-me aning, hot-headed, rather amusing 
specimen of the enfants perdus =. His abduction of an 
elderly but wealthy spinster, we palliated by a comparison of 
her over-plus and his necessities; we called to memory the 
rape of the Sabines and hurried over, with as little attention as 
possible, the pecuniary alternative for which the prudential 
Romeo made offer to resign his claim. We heard that he had 
been employe d as spy or secret emissary by some foreign and 
tyrannical government; but we shut our ears to the fact and 
resolved to remember him (if at all) only as a prompt, polite, 
but dangerously-speculative te: “_ coffee se ster: hawt 
great point in his favor was the abuse once dip lomatically 
ee 2d upon him by the spasmodic chief. Alas! the gentle- 
man had been long ‘absent from his country ; he returned, we 
believe, through Paris; and, on revisiting his old friend in 
New-York, the eestas sy of such a mee ting overcame the caution 
of the editor and blinded him to the injury his affection would 
inflict: he publicly confessed his affection for the jilted diplo- 
mat, and the ex-coffee seller's ns withers as, day by 
day, those pestilential puffs convulse the Daily Spasm. 

On the other hand, a Pennsylvanian colonel, who has the 
happiness of enjoying to an unusually acrid degree the detesta- 
tion of the editor in question, was still further fortunate enough 
to have roused the sp asmodic ire beyond its diplomatic point. 
The “canny Scotchman” was, for once, too enraged either to 
stab with insidious praise or mould his maledictions into admi- 
ration. For six long weeks preceding the day appointed for 
the election of a clerkship to which this colonel not in vain 

aspired, the Daily Spasm seemed alike to have taken | sei of 
sense and what little decency the laws against obscene publica- 
tions had hitherto enforced upon it. It foame d with rage and 
reeled through ever-deepening sloughs of ene inde- 
cency. As the natural consequence, the colonel’s majority, 

ereat and certain as it was be fore, augmented beyond measure. 
The editor too late was made aware of the service his ins anity 


had rendered, 
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We think we have enlarged upon this point enough. We 
have given the public of America a glimpse behind the scenes 
for which they stand indebted tous. We have stated the plain 
truth, as all who care to examine for themselves m: vy find it. | 
We have stated a conviction which has grown with our growth 
and to which each day adds further, ample rconfirmation. We 
state what we do know and speak the thing we unde rst ind. 

Should any captious critic object to us that the claims of 
General Pierce were advocated by the Dail y Spasm, ina were 
nevertheless succéssful, we answer that it is an evidence ward 
of the good sense and sound judgment of the American people. 

The election of a President is a solemn ac t; and where their 
hearts and reason direct that their choice should fall, even the 
concurrence in that choice of the most obnoxious individual, 
can not sway the settled faith or shake the settled confidence 
of the intelligent and thoughtful mass. General Pierce was 
elected even although the Daily Spasm implored and begged 
that it might be so; “and in de spite of the superlative vit a ra- 
tion of such an advocacy. But now that its editor has thrown 
off the mask, and in his disappointed and insensate fury 
assailed the man whose honesty and genius even then he 
dreaded, and with cause ; now that he openly and so ruinously 
advocates the interests of the rival who then had the benefit of 
his hostility, how much more easily do the wheels of the ad- 
ministration and executive revolve! What an increase of con- 
fidence is felt in both by the good and patriotic of all parties 

We have a no imaginary portrait—no ideal head: 
our sketch would be inartistic if we had; for nothing but a 
well-known reality can justify the introduction of re pulsive ness 
and horror into any picture. Let whoso suspects the cap of 
fitting him, try it on and amuse the public by its exhibition. 

For ourselves we are contented—should the public be so—to 
consider this a highly-wrought and all but speaking likeness. 





Sa wes 
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PRAGMAT A—Continued. 


BY CC. G@ ROSENBERG. 


CANTO SIXTH. 


Tavs, while he dug him down towards the truths 
Which never change—the self-dependent laws, 
In which, alike, what makes and what is made 
Are rooted, and by which alone they live— 
Unquickened yet, but quickening, the sixth sense, 
Which is the sense of the soul—that living eye 
Which looks undazzled upon God himself— 


The strength that treads upon the wave and cloud, 


As if it were a god itself—the faith 

Which to its own use masters and compels 
All things, and is a God, opened within him. 
It grew—as yet a tongueless word—a thought 
Without an act, a lifeless pulse and will. 


It happened, here, he met a common truth— 
Such all men meet, and many—a woman’s heart 
Just blossoming from childhood, pure and clean. 
And when he met, he wondered. Not but often 
He had met such before, and seen them blight 
Upon the stem, or wither as they bloomed ; 

But with his toil, a passion for the pure 

Had woken in him. Labor cleanses ever ; 
And all which cleanses, hungers for the clean. 
Now might he see its beauty. Like a lily 
Opening her virgin petals to the sky, 

It stood before him. With a curious eye 

He searched it—with a speculative finger, 
Touched it, and called out music—heard its joy 
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Laugh up in bubbling whispers to his ear, 

And listened to the rarer voice of sorrows, 

Its fullness dreamed, from very need of grief 

To balance joy and laughter. The girl’s heart— 
Albeit he was older—spake to his. 

True things need no long knowledge, ere they speak 
One to another. Even mirth and tears 

May have communion. So they spake together. 


She was not lovely. Neither painter’s hand, 
Nor poet’s passion would have taken her 
To bed in the rich labor of their love, 
And make immortal. Yet for him she wore 
A robe of dazzling loveliness—a girdle 
More beauty-giving than the magic cestus 
Of Aphrodite—a crown, such as those 
Which star angelic brows with light divine— 
The whiteness of the soul. One might not tell 
Of goodness, but the crimson of her blood 
Kindled on cheek and brow—a wail of woe 
Brought alms from eye or hand—one gentle word 
Lit all the dimpled smiles, whose laugh is love. 
Yet words, which call up blushes that know more 
Than she knew, were as if they were not spoken 
When uttered near her. Like some weedless wave, 
Her glass-clear face let see her innocence, 
Unconscious of the shadow of the cloud. 


Under the beauty of that gentle heart, 
His own more calm and silent seriousnegs 
Expanded into joy, as wind-harps find 
Song, in the kisses of the winds. He learnt, 
And loved. Her girlhood knew not what he knew; 
Yet it believed in more than he believed. 
Her ignorance tarried far behind his knowledge, 
Yet was its innocent faith a higher wisdom. 
And so they spake together. He found reasons 
For that she felt, while she rejoiced to see 
The meaning of her faith unrolled before her, 
And looked up to his eyes. And still she told him 
New feelings, which were questions to his thirst 
For truth, and ever in the analysis 
Of his own toil he found her, reasons still. 


And sometimes was her soul, the stone, whose touch 
Tested the metal of a new-found truth, 
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Working conviction, or detecting lies, 

Which rung like gold. She had a faith in him, 
Secause she saw that all he did believe 

Had roots of iron; and he worshipped her, 
Because he saw a more complete belief 

In her, so full of blossom and of fruit. 


They talked of Time, and of Eternity, , 
And Human Life. She could not see the whole 
Of grief and woe, he saw upon an earth 
Where Godhead's daily work is life and beauty. 
She felt all labor should be joy, because 
It ought to tend to joy. Then first he learnt, 
Want of success and inward weariness, 

And the disgust and anguish, are not children 

Of circumstance they only seem to spring from ; 
But of the man, who makes the circumstance 

An impulse and an action. Then he found 

The meaning of the “ porch” in which the Greek 
Once stripped him to the soul of worldly care, 
That its own nakedness might be a mail, 

Which, like the slippery limbs of well-oiled wrestlers, 
Offered no spot for gripe or planted blow— 

But found for better use. That soul must take 
All which is human—want, and weariness, 

And woe, and tears, and suffering, into it, 

Which would be mailed against them—not divorcing 
From earth to strengthen, but by wedded share 
In all that laughs, or weeps, or lives, or loves, 

, or withers, gaining strength. 

And so, they spake together—he, confirming 

Her faith—she, widening and enlarging his, 

Until their souls almost became as one, 

Yet separate still. Perfected unity 

Is an absorption, and absorption—death. 

Not in themselves can things that love, absorb, 
Although their instincts, by a strange compulsion, 
Tend to identity—-dimming the act 

Which is the promise of more perfect bliss, 

With a desire, like an imperfect shadow 

Projected backwards from the tomb, on earth. 
And then they spake of this, and saw that each 
Must have a separate path, and separate task, 


Or perishes 


Although alike, or cheering each the other— 
That love, and truth, and faith, are only lovely 
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To toil and knowledge—toil and knowledge only 
To faith, and truth, and love. And so they loved, 
Because each one was lovely to the other— 
Separate, yet interlaced—inwoven hearts— 

The blending threads, whose varying colors paint 
The web of gladness, in which each has part. 


Who say, the course of true love runs not smooth, 
Lie in their teeth. How, other, can it run? 
What strength has earth to change or trouble truth? 
There wanted not who told the girl the story 
Of what he had been. She had heard it first 
rom his own lips, in all its guilt and sin, 
Nor with one palliation ; and she saw 
Labor had done its need. He did not tell her 
Of penitence and suffering. These may be, 
And yet, not cancel error. Not by tears 
Does cleansing come. There is one pool alone 
Of healing—one Bethesda for the soul. 
She loved him all the more, because she knew 
The past was as a mighty fire, whose ash 
Manured the soil, which, but for that dead past, 
Might have been ever barren. There were those 
Who had claims of kindred on her, bade her shun him, 
As if he were a pestilence. But ever, 
She bade him wait, and in her gentleness 
He learnt the strength of patience. Soon or lat: 
Patience must gather. So, it came to pass 
As she had said; and their still-growing love, 
Undarkened by that jealousy and doubt 
Which never spring from truth, won silent favor, 
Until none chid it; and the man became 
In his ripe age the husband of the girl. 


Such loves endure and strengthen, until Death 
Perfect and merge them in the greater love 
To which they ever tend. The end of toil 
Is that perfecting and absorbing love 
Only reward of labor, this—the joy 
Of its own working and progressing will, 
Which is a fullness and delight, embracing 
All that it looks on—even as the stream 
Which belts the beauty of the earth with tides 
That never tire of kissing—a delight 
Which is all love, and only, unlike God, 
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In that it can not all contain the life 

It fain would drink into its own large heart. 

No hindrance, varying intensity— 

What is more like, is nearer God himself. 

So love itself, loves that it is most like. 

Strength clings to truth, and truth to faith, and faith 
To that which it believes, and have more love 

For these, though they love all things—none the less 
In love for all, that they love these the more. 


And so the Pilgrim travelled ever on, 

To the mute gates which open outward, ever 
And ever with him, with an equal step, 

Went the companion of his pilgrimage, 

The wedded wife of his body and his soul— 
Younger in life, and yet as old in faith, 

Sharing and cheering every step he took. 
Sometime they slackened—sometime hurried pace, 
As if their love sufficed them ; yet, as if 
Their conscience chid the very love which seemed 
As if it could suffice them, So they went, 

And ever as they went, they found new reasons 
To feel that earth is good, and God is good, 

And life is meant for labor and for growth. 
Nor did she feel that he knew more than her— 
Nor he, that she was feebler. His wanderings 
Had been in the circle only, and led him back 

To the very starting-point where she stood ready, 
Sathed in the blushes of her innocence, 

All wonder and belief, to take his hand— 

A marvellous gazer, waiting fora guide, 

More sure of foot, on the threshold of a life 
Which seems to ignorance as it is to wisdom, 

All joy and beauty. He, in cancelling 

liis past, had grown again a child in heart, 
Although a man in years and strength. He placed 
His palm in hers, and hand in hand, and limb 

To limb, and heart with heart, alike in hope, 

In faith, and love, they went upon their way. 
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THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 


‘Ir it were done, when ‘tis done, then ‘twere well 


It were done quickly.” 


THE English and French reports of the present European 
war, while affording infinite amusement to the American 
reader, can not have failed to enlighten an observing public 
as to the reliability of any statements made by a monarchical 
press, in matters where the interests of their masters are in any 
wise concerned. At one time an English mail teems with d 
tails of an expedition, by which, if their statements are to b 
believed, Cronstadt is to be demolished within a few hours 
after the arrival of Sir Charles Napier’s ‘splendid armada” 
that “glorious and powerful fleet of 44 vessels, 22,000 guns, 
160,000 horse-power, and 22.000 seamen and marines /’’—and 
that the world may not hesitate to accept, as gospel truth, such 
gasconading assurances, we are furnished, in addition to thes 
startling statistical statements, with long lists of terrible battl 
ships with more terrible nagnes—with minute accounts of a1 
‘asphyxiating bomb,” intended to suffocate, smother, and ut 
terly deprive of breath such unfortunate Russians as may 
escape the unerring aim of those “ dreadful Minié rifles.” 

We have scarce time to recover from the unpleasant contem 
plation of such devastating implements, and to become, to a 
legree, reconciled to the'r recitals of wholesale slaughter, when 
our feelings are again shocked by more recent reports of the 
‘annihilation of Sebastopol.” All our preconceived notions 
of fortifications—all our early opinions in regard to military 
defenses are upset by the intelligence that, “ 7’he colors of the 
allied army are now floating over S& bastopol.” With a slight 
change, only to be accounted for by a diff 
same information is promulged to the world by the declaration 
of the French press, that ‘ The capture of Sebastopol in 1854 
avenges France for the defeat of Moscow in 1812.” 
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This last grand achievement, alike unequalled in magnitude, 
in rapidity, and in its results, scarce leaves us room for further 
| expectation. We sit down, and with mingled feelings of fear 

and wonder, proceed to pore over the self- congratulations of 
the two victorious nations, who have so generously taken 
charge of the cause of C hristianity and civilization ; and while 
we felicitate ouselves that their invincible legions are so many 
thousand miles distant, it is not, we confess, without an in- 
voluntary twinge of the nerves that we recall to mind how 
recently the “Great Thunderer” intimated that it would be 
our turn next. 

When Mr. Richard Cobden tol d the good people of England 
that “he could crumple up the Czar of Russia like a piece of ‘brown 
paper,” a few incredulous persons thought that the distin- 
guished Free-trader, in se so contemptuously of the 
Czar, had either overrated his own abilities or had undervalued 
the capacity of another. When Blackwood and the Edinburgh, 
years ago, demonstrated to their confiding readers the utterly 
helpless condition of the Czar and compared Russia to a bottle, 
the mouth of which once closed, its unfortunate inmates must, 
of necessity, miserably perish; there were some so obtuse as 

to fail to exactly comprehend the fitness of the comparison of 
those far-seeing British political writers. When the daily 
fabricators of British public opinion explained how, in the 
event of war, the Czar would inevitably be assassinated by 
some one of his notoriously disaffected subjects, many Ameri- 
cans, ignorant as we must confess them to be of such matters, 
wondered why one tyrant should incur greater risk than an- 
other by the commission of the same act. When our own good 
sense had begun to tell us that such an uncivilized and dis- 
affected set of barbarians, led on by an unpopul: ir and cruel 
master, could never, for any length of time, withstand the 
prow ess of by far the bravest and most loyal of troops, an oc- 
casional intimate would betray an unwillingness to accept our 
dictum with his wonted unreserved confidence. 
That not a shadow of doubt may remain on the mind of our 
most incredulous reader, and for the benefit of disbelievers in 
general, we have been at the pains of collating, from the most 
authoritative and reliable sources, detailed accounts of this last 
and most glorious feat of arms; and when we assure our readers 
that the follow ing extracts are copied verbatim from the Lon- 
lon “ Times,” the Paris “ Moniteur” and the “ Jonstitutionnel,” 

we trust that a perusal may not only silence discussion as to a 

great historical fact, but lead, as well, to a serious consideration 
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of the approaching danger arising from this speedy termin: on 
of the European war- —and, perhaps, incidentally suggest earl 
action on the part of Congress in the matter of “ Harbor de 
fenses.” But to our extracts. 

It has been charged that B coe officers are generally such 
men as have succeeded, by dint of their relatives, in buying 
commissions, and have more arrogant bravery than war skill. 
What will their calaumniators say to the following ? 


“On the 23d, Fort Constantine was destroyed by the Allies, and Fort Alexan- 
der was taken. On the 24th, the redoubts and forts around Sebastopol, the batter- 
ies, and the Arsenal, were in the hands of the Allies. The flag of the Allies was 
hoisted on the Church of St. Valdimin. Menchikoff surrendered at discretion on 
the 26th. The remainder of the Russian fleet is safe in the hands of the Allies,”— 


London Times. 
Again— 


he Russians have lost 18,000 men in killed and wounded, and 20,000 prison- 
ers, Six ships of the line and Fort Constantine have been destroyed. Fort Con- 
stantine blew up after five hours’ bombardment, and 10,000 Russians were buried 
in the ruins. Prince Menchikoff fled to Fort Alexander, where 18,000 Russians 
shortly aft-r surrendered.”"—London Times. 


Again, we have the assurance of the Constitutionnel, the 
quondam organ of M. Thiers, that “ universal interest” has 
been provided for, Europe saved, civilization taken under 
special protection—and all in the name of “ universal interest.” 


“A landing, which will reckon as one of the most wonderful feats of th« 

citadel, supposed to be impregnable, surrenders at discretion, after a few hours’ re- 
sistance—all this would seem a prodigy, if it was not well known for centuries 
what the abilities of our generals and the impetuosity of our soldiers can do—1854 
HAS HEROICALLY AVENGED 1812. It belonged to Napoleon III. to take a marked 
revenge on Russia for the glorious disaster which prepared the sublime downfall of 
Napoleon I. And what is noble and grand in this revenge is, that it is taken in the 
name of a universal interest, that it saves Europe and protects civilization, that it pre- 
pares for the world A LONG FUTURE OF PEACE, CALM, AND TRANQUILLITY.”— 
Constitutionnel, 


Not only has Europe been saved and civilization been pre- 
served, but, as we learn from the same reliable source, Rus- 
sia is now effaced from the list of nations. 


‘The colors of the Allied army are now floating over Sebastopol. The march 


of the troops has been only one series of successes and victories, and a few days 
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qns that the history of 


have sufficed to accomplish one of the most glorious campai 
modern nations will have had to enregister. A few days have been sufficient to strike to 
the heart the power of RUSSIA NOW EFFACED FROM THE LIST OF NATIONS.” —Con- 
stitutionnel. 


La Presse, displaying a praiseworthy prudence in preparing 
for future exigencies, thus comments— 


“The centre of gravity of European policy is dis} 


bastopol is the starting-point of a new policy. 


The jackass of the London Times kicks at what he supposes to 
be a dead lion: 


“When the particulars of those memorable acts of war can be ascertained and 
related with precision—when the plan of operations of the Allied armies is un- 
folded to ow view—when it is possible to record some of the exploits of those who 
in that triple army have deserved so well of their country and their allies, we shal] 
have ample opportunities of reverting to the topics on which the ardent curiosity 
of the world is naturally fixed. But there is one part of this subject on which we 
feel no such hesitation, and are held back by no suspense. The grand political ob- 
jects which first directed the attention of the Allied powers and of this nation to 
the enterprise against Sebastopol, may now be considered to be within our grasp ; 


wi 


the important results which we promised ourselves from that expedition are either 
achieved, or upon the verge of achievement; and, as no enterprise of war was 
ever sent forth upon a scale of more colossal magnitude, or conducted with greater 
energy or more rapid success upon the scene of action, so none, we confidently 
believe, will deserve a more brilliant page in history, from the political cons 
quences it is calculated to secure. 
# * * * * * * * * 
‘But the loss of that strong fortress, on which so many millions of money and so 


ny thousands of lives have been expended—the destruction of that fleet whic! 





paid within ten months the penalty of Sinope—the defeat and capitulation oi 
that army which had been assembled and intrenched to defy the unit: 
of England and France—the utter humiliation of that haughty emiss 
Menchikoff, who may ere long return as a prisoner to Constantinople, w 


juitted to threaten invasion and to give the signal of war—the discomfitur 


Silke 





these over-reaching attempts, the exposure of so much falsehood, and t 
ment of so much ambition, are only, as it were, the more transient and local 

‘idents of this just catastrophe. If we proceed to take a more general 
view of the effects of this stroke upon the Russian empire, they extend far 
beyond the defeat of an army, the loss of a province, or the failure of a cam- 


paign. For the first time since Russia has assumed a leading part in Euro- 
pean affairs, she has found herself vigorously resisted in the prosecution of her 
policy by England and France, and immediately a total reverse has overthrow 

er schemes, The Emperor Nicholas is the first sovercign of his house who has 


seen the rank of his empire sensibly lowered, and an important province of his de 
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minions held by foreign armies. The tricks and disguises which had thrown an 
air of exaggerated mystery and importance over his resources are rapidly falling 
away. His diplomacy, which was said to rival that of the adepts of Jesuitism 
itself, has grossly deceived him, from ignorance of tue real spirit of Europe and 
fear of wounding the ears of an autocrat by the keen language of truth. His flect 
has never ventured beyond the cover of his land batteries; his army has never stood 
its ground in any position or on any field of battle since the opening of the war 
except against the feeble Turkish corps in Asia; even his fortresses, which seemed 
built for all time, have surrendered in a few days, and his only attempt to take a 
fortress from the enemy was signally defeated. What, after such a series of mis- 
haps and mistakes, remains of the political prestige and military renown of Russia 

We are told, indeed, that the emperor has still the resources of an inaccessible ter- 
ritory and an indomitable will, and that he may retire behind his steppes to pr 


serve somewhere between Moscow and Kasan the palladium of his dynasty 
But is that the part of a great European power—to abandon frontiers he can not 
defend, and to pride himself on a gloomy endurance of evil when his own weapon 


im? And, if his own frontiers can be assailed and invaded 





are turned against 
with impunity, much less can he extend a protecting hand to those foreign court 
which have unwisely preferred the protection of Russia to the confidence and 
respect of their own subjects. Those courtiers of the north have long been unabk 


» understand, or unwilling to believe, that their idol had limbs of clay, though its 


face was of brass; and they may have yet to learn that the same fon hich deal 
this blow has others in store to do by the north of Europe what the loss of Crimea 
has done by the East. The awful rapidity, the overwhelming force, th tribut 

effects of this visitation seem to arm it with the terrors of a divine judgment; an 


1 
ry 


these rash and blasphemous appeals to the Eternal Justice, which served to kindle 


snd inflame this war, have not been unheard. We trust that on our parts, favored 





us we have been by a variety of circumstances, and by tle course of events, this 
victory may give us not only the power but the will to exercise the authority « 


tion, for the defense « 





this nation for noble purposes, for the progress of civiliza 


rthening of those ties of faith and con- 


trey 
reng 


r iohtiv nndaret 1 anda & } 
freedom rightly understood, and for the str 
rt} 


ord which unite us in peace to every nation, but one, throughout the earth 


Allied to France by the same efforts and the same triumphs, the incidents of thi: 


var have already immeasurably increased the mutual confidence and respect of two 

nations which have just shown that they are the most powerful states in the world. 
—London Times 

“Tt is to watch over the destinies of the two hemispheres 

said the Earl of Clarendon, referring to the alliance, of whic! 

he was one of the godfathers—and now, since the fate of on 

1 
wi 


hemisphere has been decided, we must calmly and coolly aw: 
our fate. 


‘ 
bik 


“For who can turn the stream of destiny ?” 
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HUMAN NATURE IN CHUNKS 


CHUNK No. 10.—ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE—Continued. 
BY RICHARD DOS, BLES, BTC. 
“Where seest horns or hoof or tail ?”.—GorrHE 


I COULD not sleep. My fancy wandered through the region: 
of romance. I saw in every silvery moonbeam the winged 
ihlante er Matilda. He who, for the first time, dreams o! 
love, beholds a paradise of * senseless beauty—a cottage besid 
a lakelet. At first I determined to peruse no more of my 
epistles; but curiosity is not easily overcome by the assaults of 
love. Curiosity is the schoolmistress of the world. I at length 
broke the seal of another, beautifully stamped with a heart, 
when, lo! the following poetic appeal greeted mine eye. | 
inferred she must have been a warm admirer of the renowned 
poet whose modesty never ascended above ‘‘the letter H,” 
least the rhythm seems to breathe of ‘ the chemisette : 





) ** Alpha,” let tho fairest yet 
That e’er loved mortal kindly, dearly, 
But once to know thou'lt not forego 
The hopes that flow to you sincerely ! 
So full, replete with loves most sweet 
And tender passions is my bosom— 
I sigh—I long—nor is it wrong 
(At least in song) thus to disclose ‘em. 


‘ Your Own Lucy.’ 


A poetess for a wife! Who knows, — I, but she ma 

e famous in the literary world—the centre of literary attrac- 

n. ITread and re-read the production ; I tried in vain to 
‘ing it to some familiar air. Suddenly my mind took anothe 
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tour of conjecture: she could easily compose nursery rhymes | 
—fond belli biee election ite sonnets. Lucy must be the one, 
thought I. But—but there’s Matilda, the girl with “ grit” and 
chan; ge, domestically educated and domestic: ally suited to me. 

[ had heard somewhere that poets were always on the verge of 
starvation. But Lucy—no poetry in the name—a simple 

plain, and unmistakable evidence that she is female. I can not 

live on couplets, thought I; nor entertain my friends generally 

with iambies and hexameters. She loves me—she honors 

me—ah! she may prove a traitor in the citadel of hearts. 

Letters may abound with affectionate strains, and may not in the 

least shadow at the heart. Well, ee ean I do to render 

a poetical bride happy and content? No poetry in me, no 
harmonious breathings, no inspiration, "but a cool practica 
man—one that looks only at facts, one that studies with a scowl] 

on his brow, as if each new idea was painful. But a poetes 

may serve to awaken the beautiful in my heart—lead me away 

to the ideal world. It may make me popul: ir—a poetic wife 

a poetic “dear.” I can easily, with such a wife, move in th¢ 

‘first circles,” receive calls from my wife’s liter: ar y fri nds and 

admirers, and in the papers read the poetical effusions of Mrs. 

Doe. But, then another consideration arose—should I return 

hastily from my labors and desire conjugal attention, do you 

suppose my domestic poet, busily engaged in some exalted 

conceptions of the beautiful, 1 would lay aside her Pegasus to 

sew a button, mend a rent, darn a stocking? I am doubtf 

—I think not. I am fearful she would scold in dactyls 
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look anapests. I fear she might sing on a high key, 








Old teasing, scolding Mr. Doe 
I know nothing, sir, I know— 


Go sir, go sir, go sir, go. 


It would be awful in the extreme for me to be compe 
vage a domestic spi w against my poet-wife. I began seriously 
to reflect on my bold advertisement. However, once enlisted, 

fight or die.” Live or die, sink or swim, I'll marry. 

I at last determined to call, in regular orde sr, on each one, a 
| had their respective addresses. Accor: lingly, one pleasant | 
July morning I took the cars for oy where bloomed and 
lived the captivating ‘ ‘Sophia.” Upon inquiry, I soon found 
her residence, called at the door, rap <d fora ‘full half-hour, 
was finally ushered into the kitchen by a very delicately-con 
structed old maid—inquired for ‘‘ Sophia,” was told that wa 
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her name—informed her that I was the identical indivi lual who 
had advertised for a life-partner. ‘Glad to see you, sir,” said 
she; “ guess I can make you happy—any way, I'll try —del ays 
are dange rous, they say.” I looked at her with an eye single 
to mine own glory. Silence, I thought, would be unbecoming 
on such an occasion. “ Will you te ell me your age?” ‘Yes 
sir,” replied Sophia; “I was twenty-five the first day of last 
April. I look old now; for I’ve been sick for some time with— 
well, the doctors call it, general debility. I am so glad to see 
you, sir; [ feel better already. ” A kingdom for a clearance, 
thought I. Finally, I informed her, that I was down to 
on business, and thought I would just call in, as I had under- 
stood that she was indisposed. Told her I wished to be ex- 
cused just a and at the first convenience would call again. 
Accordingly, I departed, trusting that the Lord would never 
grant that first convenience. As I bade her adieu, it struck me 
that she was born on a very suitable day in the year. Not 
exactly , disheartened, nor cast down, I ‘determined to visit 
“Ei + ” “The idea of dark eyes and raven hair was poetical 
to me. I soon reached her residence—was ushered into the 
sitting-room—inquired for Katy. Soon a tall, overgrown 
specimen of womanhood entered—told her my name was 
Alpha,” and had come to reciprocate her polite missive of the 
3lst of May. “Glad to see you, sir,” said Katy; “saw the 
audvertiseme nt, and cone ‘luded there could be no particular harm 
i addressing you.” Katy’s voice was slightly cracked, or 
ather resembled an untuned violin. Judging from her sunken 
cheek s, Linferred she had seen the vicinity of thirty-five, the 
very anxious period in female progression. Her dress was 
old-maidish, and her ringlets were the result of the barber’s 
skill and ingenuity. Ter eyes were a beautiful light blue, soft 
and melane holy, resembling in brilliancy an untrimmed lamp. 
Katy presented her qui alifications as exquisitely as circum- 
stances would allow. She said that domestic duties were hers 
by instinct, and that love was ever present in her bosom. She 
a1 she possessed an ear for music, but unfortunately was de- 
ied the inestimable blessing of a musical education. As for 
the needle, she had acquired wonderful skill—could embroider 
A Wark or rejuvenate ancient hose. In the mean time, I felt 
an anxiety to conclude the meeting, and hasten home to the 
shades of Bachelordom. I told Katy “dear,” that necessity 
(the grandmother of excuse) compelled me to take leave. She 
sighed, “Oh, dear! sorry—do come again.” I took my hat, 
while she manifested a desire to kiss an adieu. I reluctantly 
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afforded an opportunity, which she readily embraced. Such 
a kiss never leapt the shrine of lips before. It was peculiarly 
soothing—the catnip-tea of the heart. I left, remembering 
Lot's wife. I then set forth at railroad speed to visit Jennie, 
“the devotedly yours.” Ere sunset I reached her home, called 
at the door, inquired for “Jennie,” was told by Margaret or 
Biddy that Mrs. Jennie was sick w ith the measles, and that no 
company was received. I had scarce left before I imagined 
that the foul malady had seized me. I thought I was sick. | 
eyed my personal appearance in the mirror to see if I could 
see any symptoms of a “breaking out.” Measles or no 
measles, I was bound to call on “ Matilda,” who outed but a 
short distance from I hired a “‘ fast team,” and set forth ; 
reached at sunset; sought and found Matilda’s residence, 
and soon was in the presence of your “ obedient servant.” | 
told her I was Alpha. “ Yes, sir,” said she; ‘“couldn’t get 
wife without advertising, could you? Poor stick, I guess.” 
I told her my reputation was immaculate, and that I hi ad ne 
glected in my youth to effect a happy alliance. Her eye was 
piercing as an eagle’ et hair, as red as sunset. “ Rathet 
guess,” said Matilda, (my obedient servant,) “ you can’t come 
in here; don’t like your personal appearance; you are too 
old—-gray-haired. Now—w hy you look as if you were on the 
verge of fifty. You'd be in your grave in less than a year. 
[ don’t want to be a widow at the altar. Lanswered yo ir silly 
advertisement out of curiosity. You must be green to think 
I'd leave my home with you—better chances every a You 
needn't call again.” If I arose deliberately, it was not inten- 
tional. J left. If ever I swore inwardly, without violating 
Christian respect, it was about the period of my departure. 
(n this instance, I unequivocally got the mit ten. I didn’t say 
vood-by, nor did she whisper an “adieu.” I never “sighed 
Matilda” again, nor did I ever hear the word “curiosity” with- 
out having my passion aroused. It struck me she could ply 
the broomstick with more efficiency than she could the piano. 
‘Sour grapes.” The anger of a bachelor once aroused, knows 
no restraint. I perfectly detested everything in the shape of 
black eyes, ringlets, and rosy checks—felt that total destruc- 
tion could alone afford a balm. I was not long in getting my 
steed to his destination. In my journey, I saw nothing but 
scowls. The very zephyrs seemed to whisper, “ You can’t 
come in;” the very riy ule sts seemed to chant that eluate 
allusion, “ Poor stich!" The stars, wandering o’er the blue 
meads, attired in their sheeny robes, seemed to laugh at m) 
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misfortunes. I will not be thus thwarted in my purposes, | 
declared. I will make one more effort; and then if I fail, 1 
will retire to the lone haunts of bachelorism, and there pine 

uway and die. I will see the poetess, the sylph-like Lucy. 1 
inw ardly declared, happiness and domestic felici ty may yet be 
mine. I yet may become the companion of beauty, the solace 
of some loving heart. 

After a good night’s repose I determined, despite the cold- 
ness of Matilda's reception, to enjoy a few fslicitous moments 
with the companion of the muses, After a few hours’ ride | 
reached the residence of the poetess. Upon making inquiry 
for “‘ Lucy,” I was pointed to a neat cottage at the “base of ‘2 
hill. hither’ I repaired with becoming alac rity. I pulled 
long and loud at the bell, and soon was ushered into the par- 
lor. I inquired of the servant for Miss Lucy; was told that 
she would be “down” in a moment. My Seen began to 
tremble; my heart palpitated; my cheeks seemed flus shed with 
feverish excitement. How shall I appear, I thought to my- 
self, in the presence of a renowned poetess? She may ask me 
to repeat some favorite song. ‘I know none, without it may be 
some effusion of Watts, or that little simp le, metrical oration, 
“You'd scarce expect one of my age.” I heard footsteps ; 
she’s coming, I thought; I brushed my hair, looked at my 
boots, twite :hed my vest, straightened out my galvanized chain, 
put on a smile, and ate a clove or two. She entered; I arose, 
and bowed very politely. She returned the compliment. | 

a her that my name was Doe, Richard Doe, of , and 
at I was the identical “ Alpha” that adve eae d for a wife 
“Oh ! Mr. Doe,” said she, without the sign of a blush on her 
cheek, “you afford me the most exquisite fe ti ity in meeting 
ou. I read your advertisement with much pl — I felt 
that you were a gentleman, one that moved in the highest 
circles.” I told her I did. With a sharp glance of her keen, 
piercing eye, “Sir,” continued she, “with whom of the literati 
ire you personally acquainted ?” I pondered a moment in un- 
eakable agony. ‘ Well,” I answered, “Dr. Watts, and—and 

Sami * “Oh! dear,” said Lucy; “Dr. Watts. Well, you 
ire, indeed, a favored one. You need not name another. Are 
you fond of poetry?” “Very much so,” I replied. “You 

1ay write poet try, perhaps?” continued she. “Y-e-s—I—I do, 
sometimes.” “ Have you any of your productions with you ?” 
queried she. At this — T began to think that it was about 
time for me to beat a retreat; but I must answer. “TI think ] 


have,” I replied. ‘“ Aff a me the pleasure of seasian it read, 
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if you please,” said she. Now, by-the-by, | had ittle pro- 
duction of my own, that I had : ees di ay s ine hing So I 


opened my pocket-book, and pulled it out. I read it to her. 


It was this: 
walked out one pleasant night 
The moon was very high; 


And every star shone very bright 
And I was very dry. 


Ly 


“ Very pretty, indeed,” said Lucy. ‘ You will undoubte 
make a poet—but allow me, dear sir, to inquire, when you 
were ‘very dry,’ did you drink?” I thought that was 
rather insulting at first, but I had read somewhere tha 
geniuses were very eccentric. I answered plainly that I did. 
[ thought she would think it strange if 1 did not ask her t 
read some of her own compositions; so I put on 
made the request. ‘Oh! certainly I will,” she replied; an 
out she went in hot haste, but soon returned with an armful o 
her productions. She glanced hastily over her “pile,” an 
produced one. Said she, “I don’t know how you will like 
this; it is not as good as some of my efforts—was written 
more hastily—with less care.” I told her to make no excuses ; 
that I ha 1 no doubt they were all first-r: ite—tip- top—not 1 o be 
beat. ‘ Well,” said she, “ your judgment, I fear, will « mbar- 
rass me. Now, don’t criticize; don’t laugh.” I promised 
sacredly not to say a word—not to smile—nor even to breathe 
a word in relation to it. Lucy began—she did not read, but 
sang. Alas! for me—unfortunate mortal. 
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Heigh ho! my verdant beau, 
The fair can only win; 
sefore you go, 
You'll surely know, 
You can’t—you can’t come in 


Heis a hai 


Heigh ho! good Richard Doe, 
You can’t smile, but to grin, 
And you will find 
; Well to your mind, 
§ You can’t—you can’t come in 
Heigh ho! 


Heigh ho! my foolish beau, 
Too old are you to win; 
You've been too gray 


This many a day 
You can’t—you can’t come in 


Heigh ho! 
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Heigh ho! poor Dickey D 
As ugly you as sin 
You'll never sip 
My ruby lip 
You can’t—you can’t come in. 
Heigh ho! 


[Immediately I demanded an apology. ‘Oh! Mr. Doe, you 
did not ‘take,’ did you?” said she, with a pel liarly knowing 
smile. “TI did,” I replied. ‘“ Well, sir, I am gratified if you 
can comprehend a hint. You know more aa I thought you 
did. Did you, sir, suppose that I could love such a toothless, 
sunken-cheeked specimen of humanity? You—you, the 
acquaintance of Dr. Watts! If I married you, it would b 
simply for the purpose of having a subject for comedy con- 
stantly at hand. You have but one idea about you, and that 
is in a fainting condition, and will soon die ‘for the want 
of associations. You would have no need of me; you write 
p-o-e-try yourself. Poet Doe, ahem | You had better write 
your name, after this, Dough /” Well, ife ver a fellow felt the 
immediate necessity of finding his hat, that individual was 
myself. I found it—I left. For a full half-hour I swore 
savagely, fiercely, wildly, terrib 191 but inwardly. I declared 
positively that I never would read a line of poetry again, and 
that I never would speak to a woman agi un, but would ever 
‘use my influence against them.” That cont founder 1 “ Heigh-ho !” 
rang in my ears. ‘“‘ You can’t come in,” I heard in every 
breeze. I took the first train for home; talked very imperti- 
nently to the conductor for not getting along with more speed. 
[ reached the New-Haven Hotel, worn down, and worn out. 
Mine host, who ever caters for the heart as well as for the 
palate, provided me with most excellent quarters ; and, seem- 
ingly understanding my position, whispered in my ear 

‘ Love, though invisible, is invincible.’ I have not since Sooke 
at a woman; never read advertisements, and, to this day, have 
lived in quiet seclusion. I shall will my property to Sophia. 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 


Wuo 1s Victoria ?—Victoria is the daughter of the Duke of Kent, who was the 
con of George the Third; who was the grandson of George the Second; who was 
the son of the Princess Sophia; who was the cousin of Anne; who was the siste1 
of William and Mary; who were daughter and son-in-law of James the Second; who 
was the son of James the First; who was the son of Mary; who was the grand- 
laughter of Margaret; who was the sister of Henry the Eighth; who was the son 
1 Henry the Seventh; who was the son of the Karl of Richmond; who was the 
son of Catharine, widow of Henry the Fifth ; who was the son of Henry the Fourth; 
who was cousin of Richard the Second; who was the grandson of Edward the 
Third; who was the son of Edward the Second; who was the son of Henry 
1¢ Third; who was the son of John; who was the son of Henry the Second; who 
vas the son of Matilda; who was the daughter of Henry the First; who was tl 

‘ther of William Rufus; who was the son of William the Conqueror; who w 

» bastard son of the Duke of Normandy, by a tanner’s daughter, of Falaise 


IF the above be « correct, and there is no res sonable sround 
to dispute the pedigree of her m: yjesty, We see no great reasol 
why she or her subjects should rejoice in the immaculate blood 
royal. The tanner’s daughter may have been wale, as amiable : 
woman as her glorious and high-blooded descendant, the present 
(Queen of Engl and; but how would she.and many more of her 
nobility turn up their aristocratic noses at the smell of a tan- 
nery, and get up a holy horror at her want of chastity! And 
yet, if we look back over the hist tory of the so-called nobility 
of England, we shall find more wantonness among t n, 

and more libertinism among the men, than among the same 


umber of any class of people in any other civiliz tr) 
inder the sun. These pages shall not, however, b d filed by 
the chronicles of any of the private histories of the d kes o 


luchesses, lords, counts, ladies, or maids of honor. Seeing th 
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source from which the main stream has sprung, we may well 
leave the tributaries to their natural impurities, and turn to 
other points. 

William the ¢ Conqueror was a Norman, and his wife Matilda, 
of Flanders; so that England has constantly been governed by 
foreign blood. James 1V. of Scotland married Margaret, the 

eldest daughter of He ry VII., and thus, in the person of James 
V I. of Scotland and I. of England, a Stuart displaced the Plan- 
tagenets. A little Saxon blood is mixed with the m, but even 
the Saxons are foreigners in England. 

In a republican country, like ours, where worth makes the 
man, the want of it the fellow, it matters not at all whether 
our President is the son of a tanner or a judge; but where 
blood is considered a sine gua non, it seems a little out of the 
way to start it as the Duke of Normandy started the royal 
blood of ‘Eng! and. 

It is somewhat strange, too, that people who boast so much 
of pure nationality as our good cousin Bull, should yet live so 
long under what is in all respects a foreign government. Bro- 
ther Jonathan at a very early period showed a most decided 
disinclination to such a state of things; and we h: wve ever since 
been governed by native Americans, our good friends the 
‘Know Nothings,” to the contrary notwithstanding. Queen 
Victoria must look out and see that none of them cross the 
Atlantic—they are down on “ foreigners.”* 

Where titles and position are m: ade the cloak and screen for 
actions which would otherwise be a lasting disgrace, and which 
are overlooked, disregarded, or imitated, on account of such 
titles and position, then can we look to our own high standard 
of morals in our public men and distinguished women with 
national pride, and to the public opinion on such subjects with 
the highest confidence and respect. Would the Duchess of 
Cleaveland, or hundreds of others of noble blood, have been 
tolerated in the United States? Upon all these questions 
public opinion here is sound and healthy; nor is it easily cor- 
rupted. Men willing to cater to the basest passions of human 
nature flooded the land with books, pamphlets, agents and 
pictures, designed to mislead the young and infect the old—to 
cast loose the morals of the nation upon the tempest-tossed sea 


* We fear our contributor has not done justice to “our good friends, the Know 
Nothings.” It appears to us their antipathy to foreigners extends no further than 
to the Irish—the Catholic Irish. Besides, can ‘Cousin Bull” desire a more efficient 
and determined ally than the new faction? Have they not fought desperatel; 
and with success, under the banner of philanthropy—British philanthropy ?—~Ep 


14 
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= passion—to teach doctrines subversive of all morality and 

decency, degrading man to the brutes, and i a = ating views 
> variance with all religion, natural and revealed; but although 
for a short time the seed seemed to take root and show signs 
of a flourishing growth, yet the reiiction. has already com- 
menced, and hundreds who were inveigled into subscriptions 
and purchases are turning with loathing from the pollution, 
and returning from the new lights and higher laws to the pure 
morality and orthodoxy of childhood. 

In many things the democratic party has beco1 ne ine conser- 
vative party of the Union. The higher law, and abolition, has 
become the anti-marriage, am: lgam: ution party, te nding to the 
subversion of every w Sheenes doctrine in politics and re- 
ligion. In their insane desire to outstrip the Democracy, the} 
have become women’s-rights men, foolishly suppos sing shot 

narchy means liberty, rand ine apab le of striking the lin > be- 
tween freedom and de spotism on the one hand and lawless con- 
fusion on the other. We shall resume this subject in another 
paper, and in the mean time close this digression. 

Who, however, is «Jueen Victoria, or who are any of the 
crowned heads and potentates of the old world, that they by a 
“divine right” should govern the nations and peoples who ac 
knowledge their sway? Is she, or any of them, " heaven id . 
scended? Of how much purer clay are they composed, than the 
millions w!iom, without the shadow of a right, the y now gov- 
ern? Could any of them at an election by the pe ople secure 
a majority of their suffrages ? We trow not; and if not, whence 
their right to rule? 

If merit has raised the daughter of a French tanner to the 
throne of England, as it did the son of a Corsican lawyer to 
the throne of France, then all is right, and republican—other- 
wise, not. 

Nevertheless, if they are willing to live under such an ar- 
rangement, we do not object. We desire on to point out to 
them the great truth that men are capable of self-government, 
and that they have the right to choose their own rulers; that 

aus shall ar any ze the blood royal, and see by how much its 
purity exceeds that of the millions who obe y its behests. Let 
them be just to » themasbves, there is then no fear of injustice to 
others. 
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'T was holiday in Rome. Her seven-fold hills 
Were trembling with the tread of multitudes, 
Who thronged her streets. Hushed was the busy hum 
Of labor—silent in the shops reposed 
The instruments of toil. - , 


¥ * € * * * * K 


Alas! around that day’s magnificence 

Has spread a web of shame. The victor’s sword 
Was stained with cowardice—his dazzling fame, 
Tarnished by insult to a fallen woman. 
Returning from his conquests in the East, 
Aurelian led in his triumphant train 

Palmyra’s beauteous queen, Zenobia, 

Whose chiefest crime had been the love she bore 
To her own country, and her household gods. 


* + k * * K x 2 “ 


P * Rome had passed her noon—her tyranny 
Was overgrown—an earthquake was at work 
At her foundations, and new dynasties, 
Striking their roots in ripening revolutions, 
Were soon to sway the destinies of realms. 

The East was in revolt. * : . 
Amid the fierce contention, ’mid the din 
Of war’s sublime encounter, and the crash 
Of falling systems old, Palmyra’s queen 
Followed her valiant spouse, Palmyra’s king. 
Ever beside him in the hour of peril, 
She warded from his breast the battle’s rage, 
And in the councils of the Cabinet, 
Her prudent wisdom was her husband’s shield. 
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ldomestic treason, with insidious stab, 
Snatched from Zenobia’s side her warlike lord, 
And threw upon her all the anxious cares 
Of an unstable and capricious throne ; 
Yet was her genius not inadequate. 


+ ; + * *K * * 


Under her rule Palmyra’s fortunes rose 
To an unequalled altitude, and wealth 
Flowed in upon her like a boundless sea. 
Her wide dominions, stretching from the Nile 
To far Euxine and swift Euphrates’ flood ; 
Her active commerce, whose expanded range 
Monopolized the trade of all the East ; 
Her stately Capitol, whose towers and domes 
Vied with proud Rome in architectural grace— 
Her own aspiring aims and high renown— 
All, breathed around the Asiatic queen 
An atmosphere of greatness, and betrayed 
Her bold ambition, and her rivalry 
With the imperial mistress of the world. 
3ut ‘tis the gaudiest flower is soonest plucked 


* * * « * * * * * 


"Twas holiday in Rome. The morning sun, 
Emerging from the palace-crested hills 
Of the Campagna, poured a flood of light 
Upon the slumbering city, summoning 
Its teeming thousands to the festival. 
A playful breeze, rich-laden with perfume 
From groves of orange, gently stirred the leaves, 
And curled the ripples on the Tiber’s breast, 
And o’er the flowery plain it sea-ward bore 
The rising Psean’s joyful melodies. 
Flung to the breeze, high from the swelling dome 
That crowned the Capitol, the imperial banner, 
Broidered with gold and glittering with gems, 
Unfurled its azure field; and as it caught 
The sunbeams, and flashed down upon the throng 
That filled the Forum, there arose a shout, 
Deep as the murmur of the cataract. 


* * * * * oa * * 


, * Zenobia’s thoughts were not at Rome. 
The billows of the mad excitement dashed 
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Unheeded, and broke harmless at her feet. 
Dim reminiscences of former days 

Burst like a dreamy deluge on her mind, 
Leading her backward to the buried past, 
When in the artless buoyancy of youth, 

She sat beneath Palmyra’s fragrant shades, 
And wondering, gleaned the long historic page, 
Red with Rome’s bloody catalogue of crime. 
Little she dreamed Palmyra’s palaces 

Would e’er be scene of Roman violence. 

Little she dreamed that hers would be the lot, 
A captive queen—and led in chains, to grace 
The splendors of a Roman holiday. 

Alas! the blow she thought not of, had fallen! 
But in the wreck of her magnificence, 

With eye prophetic, she beheld the doom 

Of the proud Capitol of all the world. 

She saw the quickening symptoms of revolt 
Among the nations, and she caught their cry 


For freedom and for vengeance. ” 
* ¥ ¥ ~*~ * a * x 
’ . F * * Hark! the Goth 


Is thundering at the gate. His reckless sword 
Leaps from the scabbard, eager to avenge 

The cause of the oppressed. A thousand years, 
The sun has witnessed, in his daily course, 
The tyranny of Rome, now crushed for ever! 
The mighty mass of her usurped empire, 

By its own magnitude at last dissevered, 

Is crumbling into fragments, while the shades 
Of long-forgotten generations shriek, 

With fiendish glee, over the yawning gulf 

Of her perdition. 
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SIR DE LACY EVANS, “K.C.B.; C.U.R.” 


[ns gasconading English general—who committed the foul outrage of 
burning our Capitol in the war of 1814, is, we perceive, attempting to concea! 
his recent cowardice and skulking in the Crimea by the usual practice 
adopted among English officials in like circeumstances—namely, causing venal 
scribblers to puff him in the newspapers, and getting up a testimonial to 
himself at home. As he has been successful in the former respect, not only 
in the London 7imes, but in some of the smaller fry journals here, we deem 
it well to present the American public with a few details of his history. 

We remember a few years ago a work was projected in Paris, with the r 
markably piquant title of ‘Generals, Noted for their Defeats ;” and it was 
designed that the C. U. R., whose name stands at the head of this article, 
should figure in the first number, inasmuch as he had but a short time 
previously returned from his ludicrously abortive campaign in Spain, after a 
miserable career of boasting, falsehood, flogging, and failure, wholly unpre- 
cedented. We know not what was the result of this desirable work ; but 
we know enough of Evans to make our readers in some degree familiar with 
the man. 

Ireland, we regret to say, has to blush for the circumstance of this fellow’s 
birth; but she may console herself for the disgrace by the reflection, that, 
ever since he entered the British service, he has systematically defamed her 
Like a few other of her unworthy sons, he is ashamed of the land of his 
nativity, and has never omitted any opportunity of libelling her. He was 
born in Limerick some sixty-five years ago; and, when about eighteen o1 
twenty years of age, he entered the British service, where he attempted 
raising himself into note by pursuing the avocation of a draughtsman. Being 
without aristocratic influence or fortune, however, he was not permitted t 
creep on in this humble fashion; and his personal courage having once ot 
twice been called in question, he was at last goaded into the seemingly desp« 
rate, but often remarkably safe, course of joining a forlorn hope. Having su: 
ceeded in driving his men before him, he thus obtained a captain’s commis 
sion; and the speculation was so profitable, and at the same time so secure, 
that we believe he actually volunteered on a second occasion, these being th: 
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only periods of his life in which he ever exposed himself to real danger, 
though he has never ceased to gasconade about them ever since. 

With the peace of 1815, Lieutenant-Colonel Evans, of course, was shelved ; 
and, for fully fifteen years, nothing was heard of him, except as a small pot- 
house orator in Westminster, where he attempted to raise himself into noto- 
riety by the assumption of democratic politics. That city being then, and 
since, governed by a small knot of corrupt radicals, Evans was selected to 
contest its representation with Sir John Hobhouse, when that worthy, or the 
late Sir Francis Burdett, refused any longer to “‘ stump” (or post) the money 
for their benefit. He succeeded, chiefly by professing his abhorrence of the 
custom of flogging in the army; and his constituents must have been lost 
to every feeling of shame when they allowed the fellow himself to retain his 
seat after he had a few years subsequently carried the atrocious practice to 
an extent never before heard of, in the course of his wretched campaign in 
Spain. During the whole of the period he was in command of the unfortu- 
nate British Brigade there, the lash never ceased. From morning till night 
the men positively groaned under its infliction. 

It need scarcely be added that the expedition thus signalized was a failure. 
It was, in fact, the most miserable failure on record—not even excepting that 
of the English in the cotton-bags of New-Orleans—an exploit in which 
Evans also took part, and distinguished himself by his alacrity in running 
away. During the campaign in Spain his cowardice was equally conspicu- 
ous. He never once exposed himself to danger, except in one action into 
which he was unexpectedly forced by Zumalacarreguy ; and when Cabrera 
shortly afterward attempted to engage him in another, the courage so 
“oozed out” at the extremities of our hero’s fingers as to communicate a 
remarkable speed to his limbs. In other words, the knave actually ran 
away, and deserted his army in battle. 

We need not remind our readers of the result of this affair. Any of 
them who may have chanced to visit London for several years subsequently 
must have been shocked by the miserable spectacle which the unhappy 
wretches concerned in it presented, as they dragged themselves, maimed; 
wouhded, destitute, and in tatters, through the streets of that metropolis, the 
cur who had thus abandoned them meanwhile revelling in wealth—the 
fruits of a matrimonial speculation in a wealthy widow—and decorated by 
Palmerston, his secret employer, with the empty title of ‘‘ Knight Compan- 
ion of the Bath,” to conceal his defeat. 

Saving election at Westminster, nothing was heard of Evans for fully 
fifteen years more. During the whole of his parliamentary career, though 
professing to be a democrat, he has in reality been merely an unscrupulous 
tool of the English Whigs—occasionally professing or offering some sham 
opposition on trifling occasions, but invariably supporting them in every 
tyrannical measure (especially against Ireland) in their hour of need. The 
[rish patriots met with no more virulent traducer after their unhappy out- 
break of 1848, and the continental republicans were equally insulted by him 
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on the occasion of the infamous coup of the 2d of December, by Louis Na- 
poleon. It is well known that he even went over to Paris for the purpose of 
complimenting that perjured ruffian on his successful usurpation. It was 
this, probably, in addition to his lick-spittle service, which induced the Whigs 
to intrust him with his late appointment in the Crimea; and here, it is a 
matter of notoriety, that he signally disgraced the arms of England. On 
every important occasion the coward skulked in his tent when there was 
the slightest probability of battle; the only time in which he was ever in 

duced to present himself being after his second in command had triumph- 
antly repulsed an attack of the Russians at Inkermann. Evans then pomp 

ously appeared on the ground when the danger had passed and the day was 
won; but shame and the indignation of the troops prevented him from 
assuming the command, as he designed, for the purpose of monopolizing the 
honor. 

Such is the man who signalized the commencement of his career by the 
atrocious attack upon our Capitol—an act unprecedented even in the annals 
of savage warfare—and who has appropriately concluded it by getting up a 
testimonial or “sword of honor” (!) for himself in the petty English dung- 
hill of Folkstone, where he vegetates during the summer, and has conse- 
quently acquired influence enough over the bakers, butchers, and small 
tradesmen of the place to induce them to subscribe for its purchase. As in 
the instance of Sir Henry Smith at the battle of Aliwal, it is no secret to the 
initiated that the thanks of the venal Parliament of England have been 
voted to him solely to enable him to conceal his defeat. It is our province, 
however, as a distant nation, to judge of men and of matters with more im- 
partiality. As such, we can speak with the stern voice of posterity, though 
we ought to beg posterity’s pardon for in any degree coupling it up with this 
Sir De Lacy Evans’s name at all; for if it notice or remember him in the 
slightest degree, it will only be in some such terms as we have appended to 
his name. 
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A FEW FACTS 


IN REGARD TO NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. 


THE death of Ale: xander, though it produced no change in 
the foreign policy S the Russian Empire, was the commence- 
ment of a series of domestic incidents full of the deepest 
interest. 

After closing the diet of Warsaw, in June, 1825, the Emperor 
commenced a tour through his extensive dominions. _ In No- 
vember, being on a visit to the Crimea, he was taken sick at 
Taganrog, a town situated on the Sea of Azof. Symptoms of 
Alexander’s declining state of health had been apparent for 
some time; and a few days after he was taken ill at Taganrog, 
his situation began to grow critical, and he expired on the ist 
of December. His physicians ascribed his decease to a oe 
fever; but he himself considered his malady an erysipelas 
driven in upon his stomach. 

The unexpected death of Alexander, in the vigor of man- 
hood—for he was only forty-eight years of age—created much 
uneasiness throughout Europe. Not that the E mperor’s intel- 
lect was such as to command admiration abroad ; nor his policy 
of a nature to acquire for him the unqualified respect of the 
wise. Alexander was temperate and prudent, but not a great 
monarch. His influence in foreign affairs depended on his 
mighty military power, and the weight of his vast empire in 
the seale of nations. His principles of administration had not 
always been uniform, nor consistent. At one time he was the 
friend of peace, abounding with expressions of good-will, 
although mz intaining the oreatest iain army in the world. 
At another, he was disposed i to favor liberal ideas and to extend 
the blessings of education io his subjects. But subsequently, 
the development of his policy, as head of the holy alliance, 
tended to destroy that esteem for his character which his early 
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misfortunes, when attacked by Napoleon, had inspired, and 
which his subsequent successes confirmed. Still, when he died, 
anxiety was felt for the consequences. Would not his death be 
followed by some act on the part of his successor to disturb th 
present course of events? was the universal que _ in Europe 
and coer But these — ations were abruptly termi- 
nated by the singular events which transpired i in the capital, o 
the news of his decease being received there. 

Alexander left no children: of course, in the order of succes 
sion, as prescribed by the testament of Paul, which was regard- 
ed as a fundamental law, the imperial crown would descend to 
his elder brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, who was in 
Warsaw at this period. Intelligence of Alexander’s death was 
sent from Taganrog to St. Petersburg by express, and imm 
diately communicated to the Grand Duke Nicholas, Alexan Le T's 
second brother. It was generally believed that Constantine had 
at the instance of Alexander, renounced his right of succession 
in favor of Nicholas. Neve rtheless, Nicholas immediately as- 
sembled the palace guards, and after taking himself the oath of 

allegiance to Constantine, caused it to be administered to the 
guards and the prominent officers of the army. These acts were 
done with the advice and the approbation of the empress 
mother. 

Scarcely had Nicholas discharged this duty, when he was 
apprised by the Senate, that the late Emperor had deposited in 
their hands, in October, 1823, a letter under his — with a 
direction upon it, in his own handwriting, to open the packet 
immediately on his decease, and before procee ding on any other 
business. This packet contained a letter of Constantine ’s, 
dated January 14th, 1822, addressed to Alexander, by virtue 
of which, he renounced the succession of the throne, belonging 
to him by right of primogeniture; and a manifesto bearing the 
signature of Alexander, dated August the 16th, 1823, r: itifying 
Constantine’s renunciation, and declaring Nicholas to be his 
successor to the empire. Documents of the same tenor had 
been deposited also with the directitig senate and the holy synod, 
and in the cathedral Church of the Ascension at Moscow. 

Nevertheless, Nicholas refused to abide by an abdication 
which, when it took place, was rot proclaimed openly, and had 
not received the force of law, as irrevocable. Accordingly, the 


? nstan- 


Senate took and subscribed the oath of allegiance to Con 
tine, caused him to be proclaimed by ukase; and 
or lers to every depa rtment of the —, to have the oath ad- 
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Surely this reluctance to invade what he considered a moral 
right—this self-denial which could exercise itself even at the 
cost of the widest empire in the world, argues well for the cha- 
racter of Nicholas. Such facts are in themselves a sufficient re- 
futation to the charges of ‘ reck less ambition,” and an “ insa- 
tiate spirit of self- aggrandizement,” now so lavish] y bestowed 
upon their (once) “model Emperor” ’ by the minions, toadies, 
fools, flatterers, =a dupes of that empire “ upon which the sun 
never sets.” 

Intelligence of Alexander’s death reached Warsaw, direct 
from Taganrog, two days before it was known at St. Pe tersburg. 
Constantine immediately, before hearing from the capital, ad- 
dressed letters to the empress mother, and to Nicholas, in which 
he persisted in renouncing the throne. Meantime, he continued 
to reside at Warsaw as a private individual, and when acquaint- 
ed with the proceedings at the capital, he again wrote to 
Nicholas, solemnly persisting in his previous declarations, and 
refusing the proffered allegiance of the Russians. 

Nicholas no longer hesitated to assume the imperial dignity. 
By a manifesto dated December the 24th, he announced the 
foregoing facts, annexing copies of the writings and correspond- 
ence of which we have given an abstract. On the 25th he com- 
municated these documents to the Senate, and was immediately 
proclaimed Emperor. On the next day, the manifesto was pub- 
lished, and orders were issued to the guards to reiissemble and 
take the oath of allegiance to the new Emperor. 

These remarkable incidents could not but fill Europe with 
astonishment. The world hesitated to believe that both 
Nicholas and Constantine were so ready to relinquish their 
claims to the greatest empire on earth. Curiosity was busy, 
above all, to discover the motives of Constantine’s renunciation 
in 1822. ‘They who suspect duplicity in every act of a court, 
insist that Nicholas was insincere, and that Constantine was 
authoritatively compelled to abdicate in favor of his younger 
brother. On the other hand, if it were so, never did compul- 
sion wear more completely the air of cheerful willingness. In 
his letter of abdication, Constantine says: “I do not lay claim 
to the spirit, the abilities, or the strength hicks would be required 
if | should ever exercise the high dignity to which I may pos- 
sess a right by birth.” He af fterwards says: “che circwm- 
stances of iny present situation induce me still more to adopt this 
measure.” ‘I'hese expressions furnish much color to the gen- 
erally received idea that Constantine was prevailed on by 
Alexander to do this, in consideration of the Emperor’s con- 
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senting to his marriage with a Polish lady of humble circum- 
stances. But the submissiveness of temper implied in such an 
act for such a cause, and his disqualifying expressions concern- 
ing himself above cited, are by no means in unison with the 
impetuous and warlike character which Constantine had alw ays 
been supposed to possess. 

Notwithstanding the deliberate caution with which Nicholas 
proceeded previous to ascending the throne, and the reiterated 
acts of renunciation voluntarily executed by Constantine, so 
great a change in the order of succession was not effected with 
out disturbance and bloodshed. 

Opposition to the new Emperor was first exhibited by part 
of the regiment of Moscow, who, when required to take the 
oath of allegiance to Nicholas, left their barracks in martial 
array, proclaiming Constantine. ‘They marched to the square 
of Isaac, where they were joined by one or two other corps, 
which increased the number of the seditious to about two thou- 
sand men. General Miloradovitch, the military governor, 
instantly repaired to the square, and endeavored to reclaim the 
mutineers; but was shot at and mortally wounded with a 
pistol. Nicholas also addressed the rebels’ himse lf, but in vain. 
At length, when night approached, the soldiers persisting in 
their mutiny, it was found necessary to order up the troops, 
who soon dispersed the rebels, and killed about two hundred 
of their number. Tranquillity was quickly restored; and all 
the rest of the troops in the city remained faithful to Nicholas. 

To justify the measures of severity oo hs the new Empe- 
ror issued a proclamation. He announced that the mutineers 
were not actuated by any regard for Constantine. His name 
had been used merely as a pretext for their disorders. ‘Their 
object, he affirmed, was long meditated and matured in dark- 
ness; it being no less than to cast down the throne and the 
laws, and overturn the empire. 

A special commission was immediately instituted, consisting 
of the Grand Duke Michael and several high officers of state 
and the army, to inquire into the causes and the extent of the 
alleged conspiracy. Numerous arrests followed, chiefly of 
military officers. One of the orders led to another disturbanc e, 
more deliberate and persevering than the first. Lieutenant 
Colonel Mouravieff Apostol, one of the accused, attacked and 
wounded his colonel, who attempted to arrest him, and insti- 
gated six companies ‘of the regiment to revolt under pretence 
of fidelity to _ nn After pillaging the military chest, 


setting free the malefactors i imprisoned at Vassilkoff, and plun- 
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dering the town, the insurgents marched towards Bela-Tcher- 
koff. They were overtaken, and all who were not killed in the 
engagement, laid down their arms and were taken prisoners. 

Arrests continued to be made, pending the sittings of the 
commission, until at length their proceedings were concluded 
and pub lished, when it’ became publicly known that a num- 
ber of officers who had served in France and Germany, and 
imbibed some notions of liberty, but neither sound nor practi- 
cable ones, on their — to Russia, had combined with foreign 
and secret societies for the purpose of disse minating their prin- 
ciples. The parent society was called the “ Union of Safety.’ 
No macmeny existed among the different leaders, whose views 
were utterly at variance, some proposing a republic, some a 
constitutional monarchy ; and no rational plan of operations 
had been concerted. 

The report of the ‘ commission on secret societies,” was made 
May 380th, and was directly followed by the appointment of a 
high court, for the tri al of the parties accused. After a labori- 
ous examination of all the evide nee, the court convicted one 
hundred and twenty persons. They were classed and sen- 
tenced according to the aggravation of their respective offences ; 
five to be drawn and quartered, and the rest to various pun- 
ishments, from death down to exile and degradation. 

By imperial ukase, the proceedings of ‘the court were ap- 
proved, but all the punishments commuted to less severe ones 
Five persons only were exec “uted capitally, and they simply by 
hanging, which took pl: we July 25th, 1825. And thus, in the 
termination of the affair, Nicholas had an opportunity to exer- 
cise his clemency, which he did not fail to improve; thereby 
effacing the memory of scenes and incidents which threw a 
gloom over the commencement of his reign. 

Searcely was the tranquillity of his empire restored, when 
he was called to the defence of his territory, against a Moham- 
medan Persian invasion. A brief struggle ensued, followed by 
a treaty of peace, which was concluded on the 22d Fe »bruary, 
1828. By this treaty large concessions were made to Russia. 
Besides large territories, Persia ceded to Russia all the waters 
flowing into the Caspian Sea, and a pecuniary indemnity of 
twenty millions of silver roubles ($15,000) for losses and dam- 
ages sustained by Russian subjects during the war. 

The generous spirit and humane temper of the manifesto of 
the Empe ror Nicholas, proclaiming the treaty of peace, is not 
the least glorious of the triumphs which crowned the termina- 
tion of the Persian war. We now pass to scenes of deeper 
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interest and more momentous consequences. Immediately 
after his accession, the Emperor Nicholas had informed the 
tussian ministers at all the courts, that he should continue the 
general course of poliey which had been established and es 
sued by his brother. Conferences were soon after opened a 
Ackerman, for the adjustment of the differences between the 
Russian government and the Porte; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton was sent by the British government as a special embassy 
to St. Petersburg, ostensi bly to compliment the Emperor 
Nicholas upon his accession to the throne, but in substance to 
press upon the Russian government the imports ince to the gen- 
eral peace of Europe, of the preservation of the Russian peace 
with the Porte, a to come to an understanding of the terms 
on which the leading Christian powers of Europe should inter- 
pose in the affairs of Greece. This was settled by the protocol 
of 4th April, 1826, signed by the Duke of Wellington on the 
part of Great Britain, and Count Nesselrode for Russia. 
In the meanderings of the human heart, and in the labyrinth 
of state policy, may be found the clue to this wage of the 
4th April, 1826, mz — into the treaty of 6th July, 1827. It 


was an anomaly i in diplomacy—a tr iple alliance spall one of 


the parties to it,—a bargain by which, under the ostensible pre- 
tence of interposing to reésté ablish peace between the Ottoman 
Porte and the people of Greece, Great Britain and France in- 
tended to tie the hands of Russia, and thus prevent her from 
emancipating Greece from the thraldom of Turkish oppression. 
To this treaty, the ministers of the Emperor Nicholas sub- 
scribed, and thereby the sovereign of Russia suffered his hands 
to be bound, as the hands of Samson were bound by the Phi- 
listines, because they had discovered the secret of his strength. 
The motives assigned in the preamble of the treaty of July, 


1827, were the protection of commerce, the pressing request of 


4, 
the Greeks to the kings of France and Great Britain for their 
interposition, and the desire to arrest the effusion of human 
blood and other evils which might arise from the continuance 
of the existing state of affairs. But the suppression of occa- 
sional piracies, — the stoppage of the effusion of blood, 
would, if they could justify one power In its yo eae ra be- 
tween the government of another and its revolted subjects, 
always afford the same motives in eve ry war that might arise. 
The request of the Greeks was certainly no new thing. They 


had, for years and years before, urged the same request to deaf 


or unliste ning ears. The real motive was to tie the hands of 
Nicholas, and to prevent the emancipation of the Greeks 
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Although this treaty led immediately to its inevitable result, 
he destruction of the T urkish fleet at Navarino, it is plain that 
such an event was not intended or expected by oe high con- 
tracting parties; they believed that its result would be to over- 
awe the Sults in, and extort from him a suspension of hostilities, 
without requiring that a blow should be struck on the part of 
the allies. But how little of real concert there was between 
them, is sufliciently indicated by the fact, that within a fort- 
night after the conclusion of the tre aty, one of its articles, in- 
tended to have been kept strictly secret, as well as the rest, 
crept into the public newspapers of London. Of course, no 
one was able to discover which of the high contracting powers 
betrayed the others by divulging their secrets to the world. 

The oce upation of Adri: anop! e by the Russians was the,sig- 
nal for an offer for a negotiation on the part of the Turks, 
which shortly afterwards terminated in a treaty of peace. This 
treaty was dictated by the Kmperor Nicholas to an ene my, 
whose powers of resis moe against him were extinguished. 
= the first time since the Hegir: a, the standard of the prophet 

as prostrated in the dust. The city of Constantinople and 
the empire of the Osmanlis were v anquished. It would have 
been as easy for Nicholas to have reconsecrated the church of 
St. Sophia as it had been for Mahomet the Second to convert 
it intoa mosque. The Sultan and his Kaliphat were in the 
reach of his hand. In the history of the world, there are few 
examples of the forbearance with which the victor permitted 
his commanding general to sign the peace of Adrianople. 

But this‘ was strictly conformable to the declaration with 
which he had commenced the war. He had disclaimed all 
purposes of aggrandizement. He had promised to meet with 
a hearty welcome any overtures from | ts adversary during the 
progress of the war; and the promise was faithfully kept. For 
this forbear: ance, he o btaine ‘d no credit with his allies. On the 
contrary, they were the first to clamor against the rigor of os 
terms which he had imposed. They were quite shocked ¢ 
the amount of the indemnities exacted, to cover in part tbe 
expenses of the war. They shudde red at the securities re- 
quired for the — protection of Russian subjects in the Otto- 
man dominions, by placing them under the jurisdiction of their 
own ministers and consuls, They took umbrage even at the 
article by which the Sultan acceded to the treaty of 6th July, 
1827, and to the protocol of 22d March, 1829, to which they 
themselves were parties. 

t has been said, on the other hand, that some dissatisfacticn 
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was manifested in Russia, that the career of victory was arrest- 
ed short of Constantinople. The fact is pe —_ to be regretted, 
as it regards the cause of Christendom and of humanity; but 
it affords a signal proof of the Emperor’s faithfulness to his 
word, the most illustrious of the qualities that can adorn the 
character of an absolute monarch. In the declaration at the 
commencement of the war, perhaps the Emperor gave too ready 
a pledge to the jealousies and invidious fears of his allies; but 
having given it, the fulfilment of its promise was due no less 
to his. justice than his m: vgnanimity. 

Pass we now to Poland. E jurope had already seen the three 
north-eastern mon: re thies, Austria, P —_ 1 and Russia, combine 
for the partition of Poland, thus breaking down the doc ‘trine of 
the status in quo, that common law in Europe, by which alone 
the weaker powers subsisted. The western powers seemed 
rather terrified than shocked and aroused by the high-handed 
violation of the national sovereignty of the | oles: and the show 
of indignation on the part of Engl: und and France had evapor- 
ated in idle and fruitless popular. sympat hy with the sufferers. 
But the Poles were left to fight the | attle s of their inde ype ndence 
single-handed, and this gallant and free-spirited nation, whic ‘h, 
within less than a century, had numbered twenty million souls, 
was, after a desper: - struggle, swallowed up and de stroyed. 
Such was the state of affairs in the time of Alexander. 

The hope of independence under every discouragement, wait- 
ing only a favorable moment, was still kept alive; and it is al- 
most inconceivable what extraordinar y effect the “‘ Three days 
in France” exercised over the symp: athies of the inhabitants of 
Warsaw. The agitation among the Poles acquired new in- 
tensity, and the revolution was precipitated. The time for 
action had now arrived: that for deliberation had passed. The 
arrest of some eighty young Polish students, who had been ac- 
customed to assemble every year in commemoration of the 
storming of Praga by Suwarrow in 1796, when that General 
had put to death 30, 000 of its inhabitants, filled the measure of 
endurance among the patriots. The news spread through 
Warsaw with the quickness of thought, and prompted the con- 
spirators to commence the revolution. ‘ Poland for ever!” 
was the animating cry. To secure the person of the Grand 
Duke Constantine was their first aim. It was conceived that if 
in their possession, he could be beneficially employed as a 
hostage or mediator with the E imperor Nicholas. But the 
Grand Duke, having been apprised of his di anger, hi : already 
made good his escape. The successes of f that day y, however, 
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seemed a realization of their long-hoarded hopes of independ- 
ence, 

Of the glorious struggle which ensued—of that heroic and 
self-sacrificing resistance, which, all things considered, has 
scarce a par: allel in history, all Americans are still mindful. For 
the repealing of the C onstitution of Poland, in defiance of the 
acts of the Congress of Vienna, and by virtue of which alone 
he held the kingdom, Nicholas has yet to atone. 

Since then—if we except the chronic war along the Caucasus 

-the wheels of the Russian empire have silently and pacific- 
ally progressed. The Emperor, freed from foreign embroil- 

nents, steadily devoted his administrative talents and ceaseles 

pe rsonal supervision to the organization and construction of 
that nation which, yet inchoate, his great predecessor Peter | d 
be quea athed to him. That he did not abandon his traditionary 
policy, his recent measures leave us no possibility to doubt 

For m: ny years past, the Porte, moved by the most inveter- 
ate animosity, has eagerly embraced every opportunity of em- 
bittering her relations with Russia. During the last four years, 
_ sine e Napoleon began to exercise an influence in Constan- 

nop! e, the conduct of the Porte has become more and more 
( site n BL¥e, A religious animosity, existing for several centuries, 
has increased the intensity of this hereditary feud—this unre- 
tae antagonism, which can only end with the destruction of 
one or the other 

ang id, elothe d in all the show of sanctity, and France, im- 
pelled by the « lominee ering nature of her national character, and 
eee by an upstart of the darkest treachery and most shame- 
less perjury, have at ae gth succeeded in forcing Russia into a 
war, which they desire : the world at large, and more especially 
these United States, to believe a holy crusade. But it is for 
power, and power alone, that these two hitherto hostile nations 
have taken each other by the hand. They already ere a fore- 

taste of how they would exercise it, if their sw: iy, by destroy- 
ing R ussia, should become firmly establis shed. Let us hope that 
the calm, quiet self-reliance w ith which Nicholas accepted the 
challenge of the allies, may indicate a speedy and successful 
termination to a war which has been thrust upon him. 
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Stanhope Burleigh. The Jesuits in owr Homes. A Novel. By Helen Dhu. New- 

York: Stringer & Townsend. 

Tus novel—or rather this political dissertation, enveloped in the thinnest 
and most filmy figments of romance, has made considerable noise in th« 
world, and stands a not contemptible chance of being favorably noticed ir 
the columns of Zhe London Times. It is, we confess, very readable, very 
“thrilling,” very handsomely got up, every way creditable to the publishers 
and every way worthy of an extensive perusal in Hindostan and amongst 
the faithful Hindoos generally. We must confess, likewise, that we fear the 
name is a misnomer; for “Helen Dhu” is, very emphatically, a foreign 
appellation, having Helen Macgregor (the wife of Roderick Dhu, or dark 
Roderick, a marauding Scotchman with no very accurate estimation of the 
laws of meum and tuum) for its original. [We may observe, in a parenthe 
sis, that there are Scotchmen amongst ourselves, who, by all accounts, pre 
serve the traditionary adherence to “ black mail.”] 

The book before us represents upon its title-page a gentleman in an 
“excited” condition and rather riotous habiliments, who grasps his hat in 
one hand and shakes the other very vehemently against some party not 
particularized by the artist. He has one foot upon a scroll, which is fortu- 
nately not the Constitution, but the business-card of the engraver; and there 
ig something in the lineaments of his face which reminds us forcibly of an 
ex-clerical, ex-consular, ivory-crested correspondent of a celebrated London 
daily. 

On the page opposite this every-way remarkable picture, we see an her 
aldic eagle crouching excitedly on the segment of a flabby circle which may 
possibly be intended to represent the globe, but reminds us much more 
strongly of an exaggerated pumpkin. We are confirmed in this latter sup 
position by the fact that, beneath the segment indicated, there is a consider 
able fire and a much more considerable smoke—a smoke, in fact, which half 
envelops the excited bird, and makes us anxious for his plumage. Beneath 
the torches from which proceed the fuliginous vapors aforesaid, there hangs 
a drapery, which, in the absence of any other explanation, we must suppose 
to be a flannel petticoat, and a not over-modish one at that. The hook and 
eye which should confine it round the waist must long ago have fallen 
from the dilapidated garment ; for we see that a bell-pull rope and worsted 
tassel is substituted in its stead. Having said thus much, and so lavishly 
belauded the title-page, we find ourselves conveniently short of space for 
further comment. The book is a fine book for those who admire its particu~ 
lar style, and adhere to its cardinal dogmas. It is a work that can not fail 
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to become the standard volume of any library where intelligence, good taste, 
sound judgment, liberal policy, and the proprieties of language are entirely 
disregarded. We congratulate’ Messrs. Stringer & Townsend on the popu- 
larity which this work has achieved. It well sustains the reputation they 
have established as publishers of the most excited light literature. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Miss Austen. 12mo.cloth. New-York: Bunce & Brothe 

134 Nassau street. 

We entertain the profoundest respect for female genius, and are well 
assured that, when confined to its proper sphere, its productions are not 
only ornamental, but requisite to the completeness of any national literature. 
We would not see our wives or sisters plunge into the arena of politics or 
meddle with pursuits unsuited to them; but in the walks of fiction or 
romance, in song, and in all those branches of intellectual culture where 
sensibility and tenderness are required, the finer and more delicate mind of 
woman might greatly aid the full development of human nature. Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Porter, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Landon 
might well be pointed out as exemplars of female genius working steadily in 
its true direction; and to this catalogue, so illustrious, Miss Austen’s name 
may well be added. Her novels are life-portraitures of society, neither 
exaggerated above belief nor falling down into commonplace detail. The 
genial vivacity and sparkling wit of her conversational pages have rarely, if 
ever, been equalled; and a perusal of “ Pride and Prejudice” would form a 
valuable lesson to all aspirants for a ready and fluent utterance of their ideas. 
The dull conventionalities of life become instinct with interest in her hands. 


The Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern. New-York: H. Long & Brother. 1855. 

We have an indistinct recollection of having heard or read the name of 
“Fanny Fern” in some newspaper or literary journal at some former but 
forgotten time. We are therefore the more pleased to find in a compendious 
volume, the “ Beauties” of the lady whose voluminous writings have doubt- 
less engrossed the laborious hours of her eulogist for many months. And 
here we may remark, that the anonymous compiler has selected a strangely 
bad device: he professes to give the “ Life and Beauties” of his authoress, 
and yet represents himself upon the embossed cover as a viper biting a file. 
We have not read ‘‘ Ruth Hall,” we are happy to inform the public; and 
therefore can not venture an opinion as to whether this volume be the 
ebullition of the rage of ‘‘ Mr. Tibbetts,” or the real admiration of a distracted 
adorer. We learn from it, however, that the fair anonymity whose perfec- 
tions pretend to be here chronicled, was a most undutiful daughter toa 
most indulgent father, a most reckless critic of the faults and foibles of a 
ringletted and super-exquisite brother. If these are to be esteemed the 
“Beauties” of a female character, we (not belonging to the school of Lucy 
Stone) can not properly appreciate them, On the whole, the book is very 
readable, and would make a good accompaniment to Mr. P. T. Barnum’s 
exhibition of the ‘‘ Happy Family.” 
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Wolfert’s Roost and other Papers, now first collected. By Washington Irving 

New-York : Putnam. 

Tue name of Irving almost renders any notice unnecessary. We do not 
seck to paint the lily or gild refined gold: and any further notice of the 
author of the “ Sketch Book,” his quaint peculiarities and ever-genial style, 
might seem a work of supererogation—more especially within such limits 
as our literary table is confined to. This volume is a revised and judicious 
collection of those inimitable stories which have, from time to time, been 
contributed by Mr. Irving to the periodicals of the day. They form a most 
delightful melange, neither so long as to be considered tedious, nor too brief 
to arouse our interest. The stories possess the most diversified character, 
and are laid in every age and clime: we cordially commend the book to th 
attention of all readers of standard romance as the most valuable contribu 
tion that has been made of late to the light literature of our day. We owe 
to the author’s genius a debt which posterity must in part repay ; neverthe 
we cheerfully acknowledge the further obligation of this volume. 
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We are indebted to the respective publishers for copies of the following 
books, notices of which will appear in our next: 

Russia As It Is. By Count Adam De Gurowski. D. Appleton & Co. New- 
York: 1854. 

A Year of the War. By Adam De Gurowski. D. Appleton & Co. New-York 
1855. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1855. Kdited by David A. Wells, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Wash- 
ington street. 1855. 

Notes on Duels and Duelling, alphabetically arranged, with a preliminary histori- 





cal essay. By Lorenzo Sabine. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 111 Wash 


street. 1855. 

The Virginia Comedians ; or, Old Days in the Old|Dominion. Edited from th 
MSS. of C. Effingham, Esq. In 2 vols. New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 
348 Broadway. London: 16 Little-Britain. 1855. 

A Complete Treatise on Artificial Fish-Breeding. Including the Reports on the 
Subject made to the French Academy and the French Government; and Particulars 
of the Discovery as pursued in England. Translated and edited by W. IL. Fry. 
[llustrated with engravings. New-York: Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 
1855. 

The Battles of the Crimea. Including an Historical Summary of the Russian 
War, from the Commencement to the-Present Time, giving a graphic Picture of the 
great Drama of the War, and embracing a new Plan of Sebastopol. New-York: 
G. &. Wells, 140 Nassau street. 1855. 

A South-Side View of Slavery; or, Three Months at the South, NEHEMIAH 
Apvams, D.D. Boston: T, R. Marvin, and Mussey & Co. 1854. 

My Courtship, and its Consequences. By Henry Wykorr. New-York: J. C. 


Derby. 1855, 




















